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THE DISAPPEARANCE OF CHRISTIANITY FROM 
NORTH AFRICA IN THE WAKE OF THE RISE OF ISLAM 


C. J. Speer, Il, Monmouth College 


In most areas where Christianity was confronted during the four 
centuries after the Hegira by Islam the Christian religion suffered set- 
backs or was eclipsed in some measure, but it did not disappear. In 
North Africa, however, Christianity was not merely eclipsed, it was 
supplanted.’ Tertullian, the “Father of Latin Christianity,” had 
labored in North Africa during the latter years of the second century 
and the early years of the third. Victor I (189-99), the first bishop of 
Rome to write in Latin, and, according to Prof. G. LaPiana the first 
“Pope,” had been North African in origin.” In the middle of the 
third century, Cyprian of Carthage had been the strongest leader of 
Christianity in the West. At the close of the fourth and during the first 
thirty years of the fifth century Augustine, as bishop of Hippo, had 
penned the foremost expositions of the “Faith” of all Christendom. 
Christianity, in North Africa, seemed to have been well founded, deeply 
entrenched and firmly led. Why is it, then, that Christianity disap- 
peared from North Africa when Islam made its great advance during 
the seventh through the eleventh centuries? Was there something 
unique about North Africa? Did its people or culture or economics or 
politics or Christianity differ so markedly from the people dr culture 
or economics or politics or Christianity of other areas that Islam was 
able to supplant Christianity in this particular area? Did the Muslims 
use a different technique in North Africa than they did in other areas 
which they invaded? 


It is the thesis of this paper that the disappearance of Christianity 
from North Africa finds its primary and most decisive cause in a unique 
form of theological dissent—namely, Vandal Arianism. This cause 
was supplemented by other factors, by Christian dissent of other types 
(principally Donatism in Numidia), by cultural, political and economic 
differences between the Romano-Byzantine peoples and the Berber or 
native African peoples, and by similarities religious and cultural be- 
tween the Muslims and the bulk of the inhabitants of North Africa. 
None of these « wwlementary causes either alone or in combination was 
adequate, how. __, to originate and effect the disappearance of Chris- 
tianity from North Africa. 


Many scholars have asserted that cultural differences between the 
Berbers and the Muslim invaders of North Africa brought about the 
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final break between the North Africans and all forms of Christianity.’ 
If it were nomadism or semi-nomadism or tribal organization or po- 
litical opposition to the Roman and Byzantine rulers or unwillingness 
to be Latinized which caused Christianity to give way before Islam, 
why did not Christianity disappear from Syria, northern Arabia, parts 
of Palestine and Egypt? The Berbers of North Africa were not dif- 
ferent enough in these respects from the peoples of southwestern Asia 
and Egypt to account for Christianity’s disappearance from North 
Africa. Indeed, the very writers who note the differences between the 
Berbers and the Romans or Byzantines are the ones who stress the 
similarities between the Berbers and the Muslim invaders of North 
Africa. These differences existed between many Christians of south- 
western Asia and the Roman peoples; these similarities existed be- 
tween many Christians of southwestern Asia and the Muslims. 


Again, were religious dissent from Catholicism or Orthodoxy the 
cause, why did not Christianity disappear from many other areas as 
well as from North Africa? If, as seems probable, there was a transi- 
tional stage of belief between Catholicism and Islam it is difficult to 
see Donatism as this transitional sage. Donatism, as is well known, 
did not differ theologically from Catholicism unless its strictures about 
“traditores” can be labeled theological divergence. Donatism did not 
seek to erase Catholicism so much as to be recognized as the true Ca- 
tholicism of North Africa. It is true that the treatment of the Dona- 
tists by the Catholics tended to align the Donatists with those who op- 
posed Rome and Constantinople, but the same could be said of the 
Nestorians and the Monophysites of southwestern Asia and Egypt 
who were harshly treated by the Catholics. Vandal Arianism, on the 
other hand, presented a theology markedly divergent from Catholicism 
and remarkably similar to Islam. It presented, as well, an ecclesiastical 
organization more directly dependent upon or related to the state 
than either Catholicism or Donatism; in this respect Vandal Arianism 
was again much closer to Islam than most other forms of Christianity 
were. 

In his excellent study of Donatism W. H. C. Frend distinguishes 
between Proconsular Africa and Numidia. “Southern Numidia re- 
mained ... the heart of Donatism. Proconsular Africa, on the other 
hand, remained loyal to . . . Catholicism.”* Actually Catholicism was 
extinguished in Proconsular Africa during the Vandal period and was 
reintroduced with little success in the coastal towns during the By- 
zantine revival, but Frend does point up the importance of the geograph- 
ical difference. There is also an important chronological difference for 
the history of religion in these provinces which will be emphasized be- 
low. Frend asks, ‘“‘What happened to the Donatists during the Vandal 
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and early Byzantine period? ... At present there can be no clear-cut 
answer. The probability is that in Proconsular Africa and in By- 
zacena Donatist and Catholic found themselves alike the victims of 
Arian persecution. . . . In Numidia, on the other hand, existing evi- 
dence indicated that Donatism, or at least the Donatist religion what- 
ever were its outward allegiances, survived and prospered until . . . the 
seventh century A.D.° In Proconsular Africa and in Byzacena the 
Donatists . . . in the Vandal period pass out of the history of these 
two provinces.’””® 


The chronology of Christianity’s disappearance from North Af- 
rica, coupled with the geographical factor, gives reason to question 
both the “cultural cause” theory and the “Donatist dissent” theory. 
Where Vandal Arianism was most effectively imposed, i.e. in Pro- 
consular Africa and the northern part of Byzacenia, Christianity dis- 
appeared most quickly and most completely when the Muslims swept 
over North Africa. In southern Numidia, where Donatism seems to 
have survived into the eighth century’ and where Vandal Arianism was 
loosely imposed upon the population, Christianity survived longer than 
in North Africa. According to Frend the Donatists may have welcomed 
the Vandals and in time tried to consider the points in common between 
Donatism and Vandal Arianism. Nothing is known about Donatism 
from the beginning of the Vandal period until a half century after the 
Byzantine restoration and then Donatism appears to have been some- 
what modified.* The present writer believes it was modified by Vandal 
Arianism. In Mauretania, where Vandal Arianism was even more 
loosely imposed than in Numidia, Christianity seems to have survived 
into the ninth or tenth century, possibly even later, and in Tripolitania, 
where Vandal Arianism made no progress, Christianity survived into 
the eleventh century.’ Such evidence weighs heavily in favor of a 
theory that Vandal Arianism gave the existing religious and cultural 
dissent the first effective leadership in breaking North Africa’s reli- 
gious and cultural ties with the Roman empire. Vandal Arianism pro- 
vided acceptable arguments for the Berbers and other North Africans 
against the Roman-Byzantine Catholics and undergirded the North 
Africans’ political and cultural challenge to the Empire. Moreover, 
Vandal Arianism, which was closer theologically to Islam than any 
other form of Christianity, provided an effective transitional stage be- 
tween Trinitarianism and Islam. The completion of this transition 
resulted in an effective break between the Berbers and the Romano- 
Byzantine Catholics. 


Turning briefly to southwestern Asia and Egypt it will be noted 
that the eclipse of Christianity there has often been ascribed to the im- 
pact of Islam, but, as Tor Andrae and L. R. Browne point out, Chris- 
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tianity’s eclipse in these areas was due in the first place to the feeble- 
ness of the Christian faith. The Christianity of southwestern Asia 
and Egypt at the time of the initial Muslim advance was partly Nes- 
torian, partly Monophysite and partly Melkite (or Orthodox). Basical- 
ly it was Trinitarian but it was devoid of evangelical zeal and lacked 
the dynamic to perpetuate itself undiminished against the rival reli- 
gious force of Islam. Nevertheless, Christianity, in its heterodox or 
incomplete forms, as well as in its more orthodox forms, was not 
stamped out in southwestern Asia and Egypt; it was eclipsed. 

The Muslims also attacked Italy, Gaul, Spain, and Asia Minor. 
Persecution of Christians by the adherents of Islam, the prospect, on 
the part of Christians, of monetary, political and social gain, the “loss of 
faith in Christianity wrought by the military victories of Islam and the 
conviction that the divine power must be with the latter,””’ coloniza- 
tion” and the opportunity to give vent to old resentments against Ro- 
man and Byzantine rule are further factors which contributed to 
Islamic victories in Christian areas. Ibrahim Dagher says, “Simplicity 
is... apparent in the requirements of conversion to Islam. The convert 
must declare the ‘Shahadat’—statement of faith—which is simply the 
first pillar. It says, ‘I witness that there is no God but God, and that 
Mohammed is His messenger.’”’* Missionary zeal, equality of per- 
sons, tolerance of Christians and Jews (people of the Book), so that 
they may either accept Islam or pay tribute and live, and the unity of 
the faithful are still further factors frequently cited as reasons why 
Christians converted to Islam. The fact to be remembered in all of this, 
however, is that these factors were evident not only in North Africa 
but everywhere that Islam invaded Christian territory. 

It would seem, then, that Christianity’s disappearance from North 
Africa was not due primarily to the uniqueness of North Africa’s peo- 
ple or culture or economics or politics or to the Muslim approach. We 
suggest that the explanation is rather to be sought in the uniqueness of 
a form of Christianity which dominated and modified North Africa’s 
religious concepts during the Vandal period and left its impact through- 
out the Byzantine restoration. 

Christian Courtois notes that from 146 B.C. to the middle of the 
fifth century A.D. North Africa was Romanized and Latinized in cul- 
ture and point of view. Then, from about 698 A.D. to the present, 
North Africa has been Islamized and reflects a Middle East culture 
and point of view. A culture of long standing changed in a relatively 
short span of time. The problem, says Courtois, is to explain this 
change from a western mentality to a semitic mentality.“ 

In 1945 Courtois, feeling that the change was due to a long evolu- 
tionary process, asserted that while the military success, the political 
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domination and the occupation by the Muslims were swift, the process 
of de-Romanization and Arabicizing took several centuries.”® 


In 1955, however, Courtois asked whether the change from a 
western to a middle eastern culture ought to be explained as the result 
of a long and invisible evolution or by a sudden about-face. Not wishing 
to reverse himself completely, but convinced that the change came about 
in a much shorter period of time than he had earlier assumed, Courtois 
clung to the term “evolution” and asked, if it is the result of an evolu- 
tion, “When did this evolution begin? At what instant in history is it 
convenient to note the initial breach?” (italics mine). It seems, 
said Courtois, that the date of 429 A.D., when Geiseric invaded Africa, 
is the decisive turning point. Again, he said, “I am only trying to com- 
prehend in what measure the German invasion was able to modify the 
rhythm of African history, and to find out whether or not it had 
broken the continuity [of that history].’"* To be sure, Christians did 
not entirely disappear from North Africa by 698 A.D. and Latin did 
not cease to be used. In fact, some Latin remained until approximately 
1160—the time of the Almohad conquest. 


What is significant is that Professor Courtois maintains that the 
Vandal invasion and influence had a very profound effect on North 
Africa and exercised such an influence that it caused the demise of 
the Latin and Roman culture, language and mentality of the North 
African indigenous population and prepared the way for the Arabs to 
Islamize and Arabicize the population of North Africa. With this I 
heartily agree; but Courtois fails to explain how the Vandals did this. 
He does not put his finger on the key factor in this unique transforma- 
tion. The Muslims did, indeed, conquer North Africa, eventually Is- 
lamizing the religion and Arabicizing the language and culture, but the 
peculiar religious orientation of the Vandals is the factor which is 
primarily responsible for the disappearance of North African 
Christianity. 

The story begins, not with the Vandal invasion of North Africa, 
in 429 A. D., but with the missionary activity of Ulfilas in the fourth 
century.’ The Christianity which the rude Vandals expounded has 
often been called Arianism, and it was; but it was an Arianism marked 
by the thinking and preaching of Ulfilas and by the culture and religious 
thoughts of the Teutons. C.A.A. Scott, in his study of Ulfilas, asserts 
that the Christianity of the Goths and, in turn, of the Vandals was a’ 
modified Arianism, wherein Christ resembled their own heroic figures 
who stood between them and the absolute divine—the All-Father. 
“Christ was not God, come down from heaven to reveal the Godhead 
in the flesh, to deliver man from sin, having made atonement for it, 
and so to exalt him to an original state of glory and holiness, He was 
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a creature like man . . . exalted above man by the design and will of 
the Father, not by virtue of his own divine essence. . . . The Teutonic 
mind .. . pictured him as a true king upon earth . . . attended by troops 
of loyal followers . . . waiting to hear his commands and ready to exe- 
cute them.””* 


Teutonic Arianism, adds Scott, was not the philosophical Arianism 
of the Hellenic mind. Teutonic Arianism stepped upwards when it 
substituted Christ for one of the former great heroes or kings or com- 
manders of the Teutons. The All-Father, the divine God, remained, 
however, an awesome figure, different from the Christ. The Hellenic 
Christian, on the other hand, stepped downwards and backward, as it 
were, from the lofty concept of Christ which was expressed at Nicaea 
when he accepted the tertium quid or “second degree” status of Christ 
as offered by the philosophical speculations of the Hellenic Arians. 


Other writers, notably P. G. Ficker, G. G. Lapeyre and Christian 
Courtois, have noted that the Vandals adhered to an Arianism of the 
extremist sort which accorded to the Father alone the divine quality.”® 
This Arianism is certainly not the philosophical Arianism of Arius. It 
is the Teutonic Arianism of the Goths which Scott describes. 


It is needless to trace, in detail, the route of the Vandals into North 
Africa from Europe, yet it is vital to note that the Christianity of the 
Vandals not only superimposed itself upon the Catholicism of the 
North African cities and virtually replaced it, but it made great in- 
roads among the Berbers of the countryside, whose religious outlook 
and mentality were far more amenable to the modified Arianism cf the 
Vandals than they were to the legal Christianity of the Latins or the 
philosophical Christianity of the later Byzantines. Moreover, the cul- 
ture and thinking about the supernatural of the Berbers were more 
akin to that of the Vandals than to that of the Romans or the 
Byzantines. 

Dr. William Thomson has clearly shown that the rise of the early 
Islamic sects began in religious differences rather than in economic or 
political differences, and that the heat and strife engendered by politi- 
cal differences merely served to mark off more clearly the basic reli- 
gious differences in the early sects, i.e., the Kharijites, the Murjiites, 
the Shi'ites and the Qadarites.*” Similarly, the major cause of the 
disappearance of Christianity in North Africa in the wake of the rise 
of Islam is a religious one. Other factors, such as Byzantine perfidy 
and mismanagement, Muslim military conquest, apparent divine favor 
of the Muslim invaders, cultural similarities between the Arabs and 
the Berbers, cultural differences between the Roman colonists and 
North Africans, taxes and privileges and colonization all played a part; 
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but the factor unique to North Africa was the modified Arianism of 
the Vandals. 

In 420 A.D. the Roman Empire was led by Theodosius II in the 
east and Honorius in the west. When Honorius died in 423 without 
having a child of his own, his nearest heir seemed to be the infant son 
of his sister Placidia and her husband, General Constance. The four- 
year-old boy, the future Valentinian III, had not been recognized as 
“Caesar” by Theodosius II. The eastern emperor apparently sought to 
profit by the situation in order to reunify the empire under one head. 
Hoping to avert this move, Placidia sought the. support of Boniface, 
the ablest of the Roman generals. Her own husband had died about 
the same time as Honorius. Contenders for the western power rose and 
fell rapidly. Boniface was sent to Africa to stem a revolt. Valentinian 
III was proclaimed Augustus in 425 and associated with Theodosius IT. 
Boniface, after the exile of his only important rival, aspired to the 
title of “master of the two armies,” but was not so named because he 
had lost credit with the regent. Boniface had been a Catholic. His sec- 
ond marriage was with an Arian, but not a Vandal, as has sometimes 
been reported.” 

Saint Augustine’s friendship with Boniface was sorely tried when 
the general not only married an Arian, but had his daughter baptized 
an Arian and even permitted the Arians to rebaptize their clerics in 
his house (i.e., those who had once received Catholic baptism).” 
Though not strong in North Africa at the moment, Arianism was 
present, and Boniface’s action anticipated, in a small way, the impact of 
Vandal Arianism on the population of North Africa. 

Placidia feared that the independent Boniface posed a threat to 
her son’s power. General Felix, who was her counselor, encouraged 
these fears because of his own secret ambitions. Boniface was recalled 
in 427. When he refused to return to Italy he was declared a public 
enemy. Felix led an army against him. When Boniface defeated this 
army, General Sigisvult, a Goth, was sent against Boniface. In this 
critical situation Boniface appealed to the Vandal king of Spain, Gun- 
deric. Shortly after he received the appeal in 428, Gunderic died. His 
brother Geiseric, after securing his rear guard fortifications by a vic- 
tory over the Sueves, set out for North Africa.” 


Geiseric is now regarded as perhaps the ablest general and Teu- 
tonic statesman of the fifth century. He established that reputation 
when he invaded Africa and held that reputation throughout his reign 
of almost fifty years. Having entered Africa ostensibly to aid Boniface 
against the Imperial rulers, he wound up by ousting the Romans, and 
Boniface as well, from Africa and its control. Geiseric gained military 
victories from Mauretania to Proconsular Africa, i.e. from Morocco 
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to the edge of Libya. By 439 he was master of North Africa, i.e. Pro- 
consular Africa, more or less,—roughly speaking the territory now 
named Tunisia. While the Vandal conquest extended from Mauretania 
to Tripoli and included, for a time, the Balearic Islands, Corsica, 
Sardinia and Sicily, the seat of Vandal power was in North Africa. It 
is this territory which is our concern. Here the Vandals left their 
strongest stamp and from here Christianity disappeared in the wake 
of the rise of Islam. In other areas which were, for a time, under Van- 
dal control, the control was not as vigorous or as extended in time or 
as free of organized local opposition as in North Africa. In North 
Africa, as in no other locality, the Arianism of the Vandals was su- 
perimposed upon the native population and supplanted the religion of 
the native population. The forcefulness of this Vandal action was very 
effective. 


Geiseric not only foisted Vandal Arianism on the people who re- 
mained in North Africa, he dominated the Vandal (Arian) Church, 
naming the bishops and authorizing the synods. Latin was used in di- 
plomacy, law and foreign commerce. Roman manners were imitated by 
the more wealthy Vandals and the theatres reflected Roman ways, but 
most of the Vandals lived much like the native Berber population. The 
wealthy landowners, many of whom were Roman, were deprived of 


their properties and then driven into exile or reduced to servitude or 
killed. The less wealthy, mostly Berbers, seemed to have fared better 
under the Vandals than under the Romans and, in later years, protested 
vigorously when the Byzantines sought to restore Roman regulations. 
During the reign of Geiseric and his immediate successor Huneric, 
marriages between Vandals and Romans were prevented and social 
fusion between conquerors and conquered was banned. Vandal coins 
were much like Roman coins. Numismatic inscriptions referred to the 
Vandal king as Dominus noster et Rex. 


The Vandal language was used by the Arian Church.”* Geiseric 
dealt rigorously with non-Arians, particularly the Catholics. He con- 
fiscated their churches and their treasures and turned them over to his 
Vandal Arians.”* Catholic songs were forbidden. Most of the Catholic 
clerics of the cities and towns were shipped off to Italy. 


Other Catholic clerics who, by their Biblical exposition or reli- 
gious songs, condemned in any way the Vandal rule or religion, were 
exiled by the Vandal king. In the areas occupied by the Berbers, Gei- 
seric forbade, purely and simply, the celebration of the Catholic cult.” 
Royal action appears to have been directed primarily against the Cath- 
olic religious leaders. Popular Vandal action, while directed primarily 
against the Catholic laity, appears to have been more sporadic than or- 
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ganized, and incited only when the Catholics violated the Vandal 
prohibitions. 

The actions of the Vandal king may have been prompted as much 
by political reasons as by religious reasons, according to Monseigneur 
Duchesne and Christian Courtois.”* Yet politics and religion were not 
separate areas of concern. The one overlapped the other and Geiseric 
knew well that Arianism was the cement of his kingdom and the sup- 
port of his dominating policy. He did make occasional concessions to 
Catholicism in order to gain advantages politically and diplomatically, 
but these concessions were short-lived once he had gained his vantage. 


Important to this study is the fact that the Berbers soon joined 
ranks with the Vandals, and Procopius assures us that Geiseric main- 
tained the loyalty of the Berbers.” This would hardly have been pos- 
sible in North Africa, the seat of Vandal power and the site of the con- 
centration of Vandal population, unless the Berbers were willing to 
accept the Arianism of the Vandals. The Byzantines never gained such 
Berber loyalty. Inscriptions found in North Africa dating from the 
Vandal occupation are devoid of any Trinitarian reference. Inscrip- 
tions found outside North Africa, i.e. in southern Byzacena, Numidia 
and Mauretania, and dating from 429 A.D. to 532 A.D. do contain a 
few references to Christ and the Holy Spirit. This supports the pres- 


ent writer’s contention that only in North Africa was there a con- 
certed and successful attempt to replace Trinitarian Christianity with 
Vandal Arianism.” 

The statement, “L’état c’est moi” was certainly true of Geiseric, 
who ruled with an iron hand. His son and successor, Huneric, was a 
tyrant and an ardent Arian who ruled from 477 to 484. He exiled or 
burned the Manichaeans who had made considerable progress in Af- 


rica, chiefly at the expense of the Arians.** This substantiates a claim 


of the present study that apostasies from Vandal Arian Christianity to 
a non-Christian religion were far more numerous and much more apt 
to occur than apostasies from Trinitarian Christianity to a non- 
Christian religion. 

The Catholics, however, received Huneric’s concentrated attention. 
He was ready to grant the restoration of a Catholic bishop at Carthage, 
allow the presence of Catholic clergy in North Africa and permit 
Catholic worship in North Africa, if Zeno, now sole head of the Em- 
pire, would grant the same privileges to Arians, particularly in the 
eastern half of the empire. If Zeno refused, Huneric would exile all 
Catholic clergy without exception. Zeno refused. 4,970 Catholics, in- 
cluding clergy, virgins and laity, were exiled to the Maures Mountains, 
where many suffered and died. The appeals of the Catholics who were 
still in North Africa suffering under Huneric’s treatment caused Zeno 
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to seek some relief for them. Huneric convened a council on February 
1, 484, to which Catholic bishops were invited, to explain their posi- 
tion to the Arians. Huneric, according to Victor de Vita, really hoped 
to turn the intervention of Zeno against the Catholics and secure an 
interdiction of Catholicism while claiming to observe the true rule of 
the Christian faith. Huneric did not want a free debate with non- 
African bishops. Therefore, the Catholics who came to the council were 
from Vandal-controlled territories outside North Africa, plus Eugene, 
whom Huneric had permitted to be considered for election as Catholic 
bishop of Carthage. After twenty-five days of debate Huneric called 
a halt and issued his edict of reprisal. All the laws which the empire 
and the Catholic Church used against the Arians in the name of God 
and the Truth were turned, by a comparable logic, against the Cath- 
olics. The Catholics were at a loss to protest against measures which 
they themselves had invented and used against their adversaries. The 
treatment of Catholics which followed practically exterminated Cath- 
olicism in North Africa and reduced the Catholic episcopate in other 
Vandal-controlled areas to almost nothing. The number of Catholics 
who embraced Vandal Arianism was great. Not only Catholic lay peo- 
ple but bishops, presbyters, deacons and other clergy in considerable 
number underwent Arian baptism, admitting that until then they had 
not been Christians.” 


Apostasies from Catholicism occurred not only because Catho- 
lics wanted to avoid ill treatment, gain an opportunity to participate 
in business and enjoy life, but because the logic of Huneric’s edict of 
reprisal seemed a just condemnation of those who had originated the 
measures and who had, at the same time, failed to treat the people of 
North Africa as well as the Vandals had treated them. 


Huneric was succeeded by his nephews, Gunthamund (484-496) 
and Thrasamund (496-523). Affairs in the empire made it possible 
for these Vandal kings to treat the Catholics somewhat more mildly 
than had Geiseric or Huneric. Procopius indicates that conversions to 
Arianism were sought and accomplished more by persuasion than by 
force. The Emperor Zeno, seeking to heal the breach between the 
Orthodox and the Monophysites, gave the force of law in 482 to a 
confession called the Henoticon written by Bishop Acacius of Con- 
stantinople. Bishop Felix III of Rome did not like it. As a result they 
each excommunicated the other. A rupture between east and west was 
begun which lasted until 519. Gunthamund, for his part, could be con- 
fident that his Catholic subjects would no longer conspire with the 
emperor. The Church, east and west, treated apostates rigorously and 
the Catholics of North Africa lost out no matter which way they turned. 
They could get no help either from Zeno or from Rome, which was 
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surrounded by the Arian kingdom of Theodoric and his Ostrogoths. 
Conversions to Arianism apparently increased in North Africa and 
with the accession of Thrasamund this process increased even more. 

Thrasamund was a man of culture and he was also strongly at- 
tached to the Arian faith. Catholics apprehended for crimes, whether 
committed involuntarily or by premeditation, were offered impunity if 
they espoused Vandal Arianism.** While Thrasamund took a curious 
interest in listening to the more eloquent and learned Catholic bishops, 
such as Fulgence of Ruspae and Eugene of Carthage, he nonetheless 
exiled them when they refused to apostatize from Catholicism. 

Vandal control over the Berbers outside North Africa weakened 
after Huneric’s reign. In part this was due to a famine which brought 
on an economic depression. In part it was due to Vandal rule, which 
upset the economy and cultural life of the villages. Out of the upset 
condition there arose powerful Berber princes who, though largely 
Arian in orientation, were not easily controlled by the last three Vandal 
kings. Moreover, throughout the Byzantine restoration these Berber 
princes and their tribes proved to be even less controllable. Organiza- 
tionally the Berber tribes were much like the earlier Vandal pattern 
and also much like the later Arab tribal organization. 

When Justin became Emperor in 518 and, a year later, healed the 
schism between Constantinople and Rome, Thrasamund felt the ne- 
cessity of gaining the support of Theodoric. He did this by marrying 
Theodoric’s sister. A few years later, in 523, Thrasamund died and was 
succeeded by the old and effeminate Hilderic, the son of Huneric. 
Hilderic had lived for over forty years in Constantinople and was in- 
timately acquainted with Justinian, soon to succeed Justin as Emperor. 
Hilderic cooperated with Constantinople, even to the extent of killing 
the sister of Theodoric, who espoused the cause of Vandal independence. 
Theodoric prepared a fleet to go against Hilderic but died before the 
fleet sailed. Theodoric’s daughter simply sent a note of reprimand to 
Hilderic for she, too, wanted to cooperate with Constantinople. 

In 527 Justinian became Emperor. Hilderic’s greatest trouble came 
from the Berber tribes outside North Africa. In the southern part of 
Byzacena the Berbers defeated a Vandal army led by one of Hilderic’s 
nephews. This defeat stimulated the national opposition against Hil- 
deric, who was suspected of wanting to turn over North Africa to the 
Emperor. For the population of North Africa, Vandal Arianism was 
the support of national independence and Catholicism was the partner 
of foreign, imperial control. In May of 530 the Vandal army imprisoned 
Hilderic and his two nephews. Gelimer, the great-grandson of Geiseric, 
became king. He reaffirmed the supremacy of Vandal Arianism and 
reverted to the former rigorous treatment of the Catholics. The reign 
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of Hilderic, however, had forecast the demise of Vandal political con- 
trol in Africa. Nevertheless, the Arianism of the Vandals, during the 
century of Vandal rule, had done its work. The religious complexion 
of North Africa had changed from a predominately Catholic orienta- 
tion to an overwhelmingly Arian orientation of the Vandal stamp.” 

Justinian appealed to Gelimer to allow Hilderic to rule until his 
death and then claim, by right, the throne. Gelimer refused. After set- 
tling affairs with the Persians in 532, Justinian carried the war to 
North Africa. With Justinian’s restoration a few Roman colonists 
journeyed to North Africa. With these colonists Orthodoxy was the 
norm but their missionary attempts were not very successful and few 
North Africans turned to the Orthodox fold. 

The perfidy of the Byzantine authorities in the period from about 
530 A.D. to about 680 A.D. contributed to the ineffectiveness of the 
missionary activity of Orthodox or Catholic Christianity and to its 
ultimate disappearance from North Africa. This faithlessness evidenced 
itself when the Byzantine leaders failed to pay their soldiers their wages 
and failed to allow the soldiers to keep the normally allowed booty of 
war. It evidenced itself when the Byzantine leaders failed to keep their 
word in promising to protect the indigenous population from pillaging 
and disorder. Mutinies by the soldiers and revolts by the native peoples 
occurred often. When the Byzantine leaders bought the allegiance of a 
Berber tribe against the Vandals, this allegiance faded and disappeared 
largely because the Berbers did not receive either the booty or the legal 
rights which the Byzantines promised to them. 

In the year 544 A.D. the Catholic Christians of North Africa 
were alienated both from Constantinople and Rome. The empress Theo- 
dora persuaded her husband to back the monophysite-inspired con- 
demnation of three old texts suspected of Nestorianism, texts which 
had not been condemned at Chalcedon in 451 A.D. Pope Vigilius, who 
owed his see to the empress, condemned the three writings which were 
called, by confusion with the imperial text, the Three Chapters. The 
Catholic or Orthodox Christians of North Africa preserved the deci- 
sions of Chalcedon more faithfully than either Constantinople or Rome, 
vigorously opposed the condemnation and even excluded the Pope from 
their communion until he should reverse his decision. Justinian replaced 
the leading African bishops with men of his own views. He menaced, 
imprisoned and exiled others who opposed him, and threw the Orthodox 
Christians into disorder. Thus alienated, the Catholics became fellow 
malcontents with the rest of the North Africans. 

The Catholic North African bishops from 544 A.D. until the Mus- 
lim conquest were treated as inferior underlings by Constantinople 
and Rome. Gregory the Great, who took a lively interest in North 
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African Christianity, wrote to the Catholic bishops of North Africa 
as one does to ignorant and menial subordinates.” 


Professor Hitti says, “At the time of the Moslem conquest most 
of the Berbers on the strip of fertile land bordering on the sea had 
become Christians.”** Ibrahim Dagher adds that towards the close 
of the first century A.D. Christian missions to North Africa were be- 
gun and that North Africa became largely Christian over the next 
five hundred years.** The fact that the Berbers were largely Chris- 
tians, whether or not they absorbed the Roman and Byzantine culture, 
is very significant.” 

A primary question in this study is: who were the Christians in 
North Africa who became Muslims? The answer is: the Berbers, the 
descendants of those mixed marriages between Roman soldiers and 
Berber women, the descendants of the Vandals, the descendants of 
Vandal and Berber marriages, the descendants of marriages between 
Roman soldiers and Vandal women—a very sizable number, and the 
descendants of the Arian soldiers of the imperial army“ are the Chris- 
tians who became Muslims. The Vandal women who married imperial 
soldiers had been the wives and daughters of fallen Vandal soldiers. 
These women, taken, according to custom, as prizes of war, exerted a 
tremendous pressure on their new husbands to claim the property of 
their former Vandal husbands and fathers. Ordinarily such property 
was taken by the imperial government. The Byzantine soldiers’ owner- 
ship of property, therefore, went hand in hand with romance, the es- 
tablishment of homes, independency of imperial rule and Vandal in- 
fluence and thinking. In spite of the Byzantine victories over the Van- 
dals in North Africa, during the sixth century, the Berbers of the 
countryside continued as Christians of the Teutonic Arian stamp or re- 
verted to paganism. Donatism, as Frend and Woodward note, seems 
to have reappeared in southern Numidia in the sixth century, but its 
growth was limited and, according to Frend, it was apparently modi- 
fied.” It continued, moreover, to be a movement of dissent from By- 
zantine Orthodoxy and culture.** And in spite of the great influx of 
Catholic clerics and the vast program of church building in the cities 
of North Africa during the Justinian restoration, the population of 
the cities (particularly in northern Byzacena, Proconsular Africa and 
northeastern Numidia) remained Arian and did not turn in any sig- 
nificant number to the Catholic fold. City populations increased some- 
what by the influx of merchants and government personnel from Con- 
stantinople, Rome and other cities of the empire. These persons were, 
chiefly, Catholics. When, however, the Byzantine authorities relin- 
quished North Africa in the seventh century, the Catholic population 
of the cities, made up largely of the wealthier people of Roman and 
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Byzantine culture, fled in great numbers to Spain, Sicily, Italy and 
Constantinople. 


It should also be noted that the Berbers were normally at logger- 
heads with the Byzantines during the sixth and seventh centuries and 
only sided with the Byzantines when first threatened by the Arab in- 
vaders. When the Arabs convinced the Berbers and the rest of the 
Arian population that their (i.e., the Berbers’ and other Arians’) real 
religious affinity was with Islam and not with Catholic Christianity 
and that their real cultural and economic and political interests were 
with Islam and not with Roman or Byzantine civilization, then the 
Islamizing and Arabicizing (in this order) of the population of North 
Africa became a reality. 

When Islam made its inroads into Africa it offered a faith which 
was closer, in some respects, to the Teutonic Arianism of the Vandals 
than Teutonic Arianism was to the Catholic Christianity of the By- 
zantines. One might almost say that Islam, like Teutonic Arianism, had 
a subordinist Christology of the great leader type.** Arab historians, 
of later centuries, assert that the Koran accompanied the Muslim ar- 
mies and was readily expounded to the invaded and conquered peo- 
ples. This assertion has been supported by the discovery, about five 
years ago, of an account of the conquest of North Africa by the Arabs. 
The account is by "Ubayd Allah B. Abi ’Ali Salih B. Abd Al-Halim, 
who either witnessed the early phases of the conquest or was a con- 
temporary and acquaintance of Hassan, the Muslim general. Accord- 
ing to "Ubayd Allah, Hassan defeated a coalition of Berbers and 
Byzantines who were allied with the Berbers. The defeated became 
converts to Islam after being promised allegiance status (allowed to 
have their own leaders) and Hassan sent thirty Muslim teachers to 
teach them the Koran and the precepts of their new faith.*® 


In sura 19 of the Koran, God, through the agency of the angel 
Gabriel, instructs Mohammed in these words: 
And mention in the book (i.e. the Koran) Mary when she withdrew 
from her people to an eastern place, and she took a veil apart from them: 
then We sent unto her Our Spirit that presented himself to her a man 
without fault. She said, ‘I take refuge in the All-Merciful from thee! If 
thou fearest God. . . .’ He said, ‘I am but a messenger come from thy 
Lord, to give thee a boy most pure.’ She said, ‘How shall I have a son 
whom no mortal has touched, neither have I been unchaste?’ He said, 
‘Even so thy Lord has said: “Easy is that for me; and that We may ap- 
point him a sign unto men and a mercy from Us; it is a thing decreed.” ’ 
So she conceived him, and withdrew with him to a distant place. And the 
birthpangs surprised her by the trunk of the palm tree. . . . Then she 
brought the child to her folk carrying him; and they said, ‘Mary, thou 
has surely committed a monstrous thing! Sister of Aaron, thy father 
was not a wicked man, nor was thy mother unchaste.’ Mary pointed to 
the child then: but they said, ‘How shall we speak to one who is still in 
the cradle, a little child?’ He (the child) said, ‘Lo, I am God’s servant; 
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God has given me the Book (the Gospel), and made me a Prophet. 

Blessed He k2s made me, wherever I may be; and He has enjoined me 

to pray, and to give the alms, as long as I live, and likewise to cherish 

my mother; He has not made me arrogant, unprosperous. Peace be upon 
me, the day I was born, and the day I die, and the day I am raised up 
alive!’ That is Jesus, son of Mary, in word of truth, concerning which 
they are doubting. It is not for God to take a son unto Him. Glory be 

to Him! When He decrees a thing, He but says to it ‘Be,’ and it is. 

Surely God is my Lord, and your Lord, so serve you Him. This is a 

straight path.*® 

This is a subordinist Christology much like the Teutonic Arianism 
of the Vandals. When Mohammed was explained as an even greater 
servant of God than Jesus it was a step upward religiously for the 
North Africans rather than a step downward. In areas where Jesus 
was regarded as Deity adherence to the faith of the Prophet was a 
step downward. Such a step was far more difficult than a step upward 
and accounts for the statement by Professor Latourette that conver- 
sions to Islam were nearly always “at the cost of non-Christian reli- 
gions and not of Christianity.’”** His statement should be modified to 
read, “conversions to Islam were nearly always at the cost of non- 
Christian religions and non-Trinitarian Christianity.” And again, it 
would be more accurate to say, “conversions from Trinitarian Chris- 
tianity to Islam were the exception and not the rule,” because conver- 
sions from Christianity of the Teutonic Arian type were numerous. 

Conversion from Teutonic Arianism, the faith of the bulk of 
North Africa’s population from ca. 450 A.D. to ca. 670 A.D., to Islam 
was an easy step. In Teutonic Arianism Jesus was not God; neither 
was He the “second degree’ God of Arius, a philosophical logos. He 
was a great tribal leader, or healer, or commander, an historical figure, 
a man who was manifested as the Son of God. Islam did not seriously 
alter this picture of Jesus; it simply added another and even more 
distinguished figure—the Prophet of Mecca to whom was revealed in 
most recent times the will of God.“ 

When the theological step was easy and the cultural, economic, 
military and political factors favored Islam, the change from Chris- 
tianity to Islam is not surprising. Indeed, the only surprising feature 
is the fact that the impact of Teutonic Arianism has been so long un- 
derestimated or overlooked. 

Some persons may question the validity of this thesis, saying 
that Teutonic Arianism existed in Spain for an even longer period than 
it did in North Africa and yet Christianity did not disappear from 
Spain when the Muslims occupied the Iberian peninsula. The answer 
to this is that Spain’s religious situation was markedly different from 
North Africa’s. The Vandals entered Spain in 409 in company with 
Alains and the Sueves. The Alains were partially Arian and partially 
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pagan and soon lost their separate identity by being absorbed by the 
Vandals, the Sueves and the native Iberian population. The Sueves 
were pagan. The Vandals from 409 to 429 made little effort to impose 
their religious faith upon the rest of Spain’s peoples, partly because 
they were undergoing a conversion themselves. When the Vandals 
left Spain the Sueves, recently defeated by the Vandals and possibly in 
reaction to them, adopted the Catholic faith. Catholicism remained 
dominant in Spain until the time of the Visigothic invasion in 475. 
Ten years earlier the Sueves, led by Remismund, had switched to the 
Arian faith of the Visigoths but had not had the power or the inclina- 
tion to impose that faith on the native Iberian population. The Visi- 
goths, after establishing military supremacy in the greater part of 
Spain, sought vigorously to establish religious uniformity as a means 
of strengthening their rule. Some violent persecution broke out, but 
with little success for the Arianism of the Visigoths. The Catholics 
longed for a Catholic ruler and did not have to wait long. Clovis, king 
of the Franks and a Catholic, defeated the Visigoths at Vougle in 
507 and put an end to Visigothic rule in southern Gaul. Though the 
Visigoths still controlled much of Spain, their power was diminished 
and Catholicism continued to maintain itself. Occasional outbursts of 
Arian opposition occurred, though none seriously impaired the prac- 
tice of Catholicism. In 585, however, a concerted persecution of Cath- 
olics was conducted by King Leovigild. Recared, his son and successor, 
realized the folly of this policy and, at the third Synod of Toledo in 589, 
adopted the Catholic faith. Recared was prompted to do this for two 
additional reasons: one, such a shift would benefit his political alliances 
and strengthen his hand in Spain, and two, the vast bulk of Spain’s pop- 
ulation was Catholic anyhow. Aided by Leander, the metropolitan of 
Seville, he soon made Catholicism dominant through Spain. By the 
time the Muslims invaded Spain in 711 Catholicism was strongly en- 
trenched.*® Professor George H. Williams of Harvard has stated that 
in Spain, where Arianism existed until Recared, the Ibero-Gothic pop- 
ulation was really by conviction Catholic or “consubstantially” Trini- 
tarian when the Muslims invaded.” 


It is not the province of this paper to discuss the partial success 
of Muslim rule in Spain, save to note that an Omayyad, who escaped 
from Damascus when the Abassids took over the caliphate in 752, set 
up an independent caliphate in Cordova and that Muslim rule in Spain, 
except for sporadic occasions of Christian-Muslim rivalry, tended more 
toward the fostering of Arabic culture than toward Islamizing the 
population. 

Returning to North Africa we can say, then, with conviction, that 
the disappearance of Christianity in North Africa in the wake of the 
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rise of Islam was due primarily to a religious cause which was supple- 
mented by cultural, economic, military and political factors. And the 
Vandal invasion and conquest of North Africa, bringing, as it did, a 
modified Arianism which was culturally and religiously suitable to 
the North Africans and imposing it upon them, played the key role in 
Christianity’s disappearance from North Africa. 


1. The term ‘‘North Africa’’, in classical 
and early medieval times, meant €s- 
sentially Proconsular Africa. In recent 
times the term has been applied to a 
vast extension of territory over 1200 
miles wide stretching from Tripoli in 
the east to Casablanca in the west and 
from the Mediterranean in the north to 
the Sahara in the south. When originally 
written this paper dealt only with clas- 
sical North Africa. It is necessary, 
however, to consider the larger area 
because Christianity disappeared, in 
time, from the bulk of modern North 
Africa, 
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he says, on. p. 209, ‘‘The feasts of the 
pre-Christian North Africans were 
characterized by the exclusive directness 
between the individual and the super- 
natural, without the intermediary of a 
priesthood.’’ One wonders how much 
of a part this latter characteristic play- 
ed in the rejection of Christianity and 
the acceptance of Islam. 


. E. Albertini, in the Cambridge Ancient 


History, II (1936), 481, 487, asserts 
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that the Berber wives spoke little or 
no Latin. See also, C. P. Grove, The 
Planting of Christianity in Africa, I 
(London, 1948), 57, 58. 


. Over a thousand Arian soldiers came 


with General Belisarius to help retake 
North Africa from the Vandals. Many 
of these settled in North Africa. 


. W. H. C. Frend, op. cit., p. 300-301; 


E. L. Woodward, Christianity and 
Nationalism in the Later Roman Empire 
(London, 1916) pp. 31-32. 


. Frend says that Deo Laudes was the 


characteristic expression of the Don- 
atists. Bremond says that Deo Laudes 
was the ery of the Cireumeellions and 
that this cry is the Zl Hamdoullah of 
the Muslims. Evidence also indicates 
the use of Deo Laudes by the Vandals 
and a case could be made for its use by 
other Christians and by pagans. The 
Circumcellions were peasants from Up- 
per Numidia and Mauretania who rav- 
aged and plundered the country when- 
ever they wished. 

C. H. Becker, loc. cit., p. 370. E. L. 
Woodward, op. cit., 67 ff., supports the 
fact that Vandal Arianism was widely 
accepted by the Berbers and many 
other North Africans and that Justin- 
ian’s restoration was ineffective in 
changing this situation. He shows 
moreover, that when the Vandals invad- 
ed North Africa they used tactics and 
policies for getting the population to 
accept their Arianism and rule which 
were similar to the tactics and policies 
of the later Muslim invaders, although 
the Vandals appear to have been more 
energetic in North Africa in replacing 
the religion they found there with their 
own type of Christianity. In both in- 
stances these tactics were successful. 


. The term ‘‘Christology’’ refers to the 


doctrine or view of the person of Christ, 
involving principally his divine and / or 
human nature or natures. The Koran 
has definite statements about the 
miraculous birth, the miracles, the pure 
life, the death, the raising up alive and 
the coming again of Jesus the Christ. 
It also has statements about Jesus’ 
relation to God. This is ‘‘Christology,’’ 
and since the Koranic view makes 
Jesus subordinate to God it has a 
‘‘snbordinist Christology.’’ 


E. Levi Provencal, ‘‘Un Noveau Recit 


. H.  Leelerq, 


de la Conquéte de 1’ Afrique du Nord 
par les Arabes,’’ Arabica, t. I, 1954, 
17-43, 


. A. J. Arberry, The Koran Interpreted 


(New York, 1955), v. I, 331 f. 


. K. 8. Latourette, op. cit., II, 290. 
. It is interesting to note that the very 


word Islama connoted, in one usage, 
‘*pneace’’ even as the Latin pax did. 
And this meaning of Islama or ‘‘ peace’’ 
meant much the same as the word 
pax meant to many North African 
Christians. As far back as the time of 
Cyprian, when many Christians lapsed 
from the faith during the Decian per- 
secution, the word pag or ‘‘peace’’ de- 
noted not a cessation of strife but a re- 
turn to and an acceptance by the pre- 
siding religious body. Moreover, it con- 
tinued to have this meaning in subse- 
quent years. It is not far fetched to 
assert that by clamoring for Islama and 
accepting Islama the same relationship 
of acceptance into the presiding religious 
body was involved in the minds of the 
North Africans of the seventh and eighth 
centuries. The almost unanimous use of 
the term pax (or pace) on the grave 
inscriptions of North Africa during 
the Vandal period (vide supra, footnote 
30) indicates not simply rest from life’s 
vicissitudes, but acceptance into the 
abiding and eternal presence of God. 
In North Africa these inscriptions are 
not Trinitarian, but are entirely in 
keeping with Teutonic Arianism and 
could be just as easily used in Islam. 
Too much weight, however, must not be 
accorded to this unique parallel, al- 
thovgh similar simple parallelisms have 
decided the outcome of other decisions. 
Cf. the choice of Martin as bishop of 
Tours: Sulpicii Severi, Vita 8. Martini, 
9 and C. J. Speel 2nd, An Inquiry into 
Communal Authority in the Ancient 
Church, Ph. D.; Thesis (Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1955), 222. 

L’Espagne Chrétienne 
(Paris, 1906), 253-285; Cambridge 
Medieval History (New York, 1913), 
159-173, by R. Altamira; K. 8. Latour- 
ette, A History of the Expansion of 
Christianity (New York, 1938), II, 
27-29. 


. G. H. Williams, in a letter to the pres- 


ent writer dated February 27, 1958. 





THE ‘PROPOSITIONES UTILES’ OF PIERRE D’AILLY: 
AN EPITOME OF CONCILIAR THEORY 


FraANcis Oakey, Yale University 


The confused and tumultuous circumstances surrounding the elec- 
tion to the papacy of Urban VI, its corollaries, the subsequent defection 
of thirteen of the cardinals, their election of a rival pontiff, and the 
ensuing years of dismal division within the Church—these form the 
general background to this tract, which is a product, therefore, of the 
immense outburst of polemical writing occasioned by the onset, in 1378, 
of the Great Schism. The more immediate circumstances surrounding 
it are the failure by 1403 of the French withdrawal of obedience from 
the Avignonese pope to produce a settlement of the Schism, the break- 
down of all subsequent negotiations between the rival pontiffs, and 
finally the convocation, by dissident cardinals from both camps, of a 
general council which was to meet at Pisa in March, 1409." 


Such an unprecedented assumption by the cardinals of the au- 
thority to convoke a general council would hardly have been possible 
were it not for the fact that the preceding years of grave constitutional 
crisis within the Church had given birth, not only to anxious question- 
ing about weaknesses in the fabric of ecclesiastical government, but 
also to an immense amount of far-reaching speculation about the very 
nature and location of ecclesiastical authority. In the writings of a 
number of lawyers, theologians and administrators, of whom Pierre 
d’Ailly was one, and notable among whom were the Germans, Conrad 
of Gelnhausen, Henry of Langenstein and Dietrich of Niem, the Italian, 
Zabarella, and the Frenchman, Jean Gerson (a former pupil of d’Ailly), 
such speculations crystallized into a set of related theories of Church 
government which made possible a resolution of the Schism, and which 
have come collectively to be known as “the Conciliar theory.” Fun- 
damental to this theory was the location or relocation of the final au- 
thority of the Church in the “aggregate of the faithful” (congregatto 
fideltum)—even the Pope being considered, therefore, as possessed, 
not of an absolute authority, but merely of a ministerial power dele- 
gated to him for the good of the Church. It thus became possible to ap- 
peal from the obduracy of the rival pontiffs to the decision of the faith- 
ful, as expressed through their representatives assembled in a general 
council of the Church, and such an appeal could be supported by his- 
torical arguments based upon the practical “Conciliarism” of the early 
ecumenical councils. And it was precisely the actualization of this pos- 
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sibility that led in 1409 to the assembling of the Council of Pisa, and 
to the ultimate termination of the Schism at the subsequent and more 
famous council held at Constance. 


Pierre d’Ailly, born in 1350, famous in his day as a philosopher 
of the ‘“‘modern” or “‘nominalist” school, sometime Rector of the College 
of Navarre at Paris and Chancellor of the University itself, was Bish- 
op of Cambrai at the time of the Council of Pisa and had long been ac- 
tive as a proponent of Conciliar principles.* As early as 1381, he 
had followed Conrad of Gelnhausen and Henry of Langenstein in 
advocating the convocation of a general council to end the Schism, for, 
in that year, he had added to his earlier philosophical and theological 
writings two polemical works—the Epistola Diaboli Leviathan and the 
Invectiva Ezekiel contra pseudo-pastores—both of which urged the 
summoning of a general council.* And throughout his life, until the 
termination of the Schism by the Council of Constance in which he 
himself was to play so great a role, he continued to strive for the real- 
ization of this objective, refusing to allow the favor shown to him by 
the Avignonese pope to deflect him from his purpose.® 


When, therefore, the Council of Pisa was convoked, he showed no 
signs of hesitation, but, accusing the rival pontiffs of blind ambition, 
forswore his allegiance to the Avignonese pope and aligned himself 
with the dissident cardinals. And the tract translated below is an out- 
come of this move, for d’Ailly attached it to a letter which he wrote 
to the cardinals at Pisa on January Ist, 1409.° The text will speak 
for itself, but it should be noted that its value lies not in its ‘originality 
—for the ideas it enunciates are, by and large, common to all the leading 
Conciliarists—but rather in its clarity and comprehensiveness. For, 
within its narrow compass, nearly all the arguments basic to the Con- 
ciliar position, from the appeal to the practice of the primitive Church 
to the invocation of the Aristotelian conception of epikeia,’ find clear 
and concise expression. 


Some useful propositions 
for the ending of the present 
schism by way of a General Council. 


(col.909) 1. According to that saying: “Christ is head of the 
Church,”* and that other one: “We are all one body in 
Christ,’”® the unity of the mystical body of the whole Chris- 
tian Church depends fully and perfectly upon the unity of 
Christ, its head. 


2. Although the Pope, inasmuch as he is the Vicar of 
Christ, can, in a certain way, be said to be the head of the 





(col. 910) 
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Church, nevertheless the unity of the Church does not nec- 
essarily depend upon—or originate from—the unity of the 
Pope. This is clear from the first dictum and also because 
of the fact that the Church remains one even when there 
is no Pope—in accordance with that saying of the Canti- 
cles: ‘““My dove is one,’”°® and that of the Symbol: “[I be- 
lieve in . . .] one, holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church.”” 


3. From Christ, the head, his mystical body which is the 
Church, originally and immediately has its power and au- 
thority, so that in order to conserve its own unity, it right- 
ly has the power of assembling itself or a general council 
representing it. This is clear from that saying of Christ: 
“‘Wheresoever two or three will have gathered in my name, 
there I will be in the midst of them’”’*—where, it should 
be observed, he does not say: “in the name of Peter,” or 
“in the name of the Pope,” but “in my name,” giving to un- 
derstand that wherever, and by whomsoever, the faithful 
may be gathered, provided that this is done in his name, 
that is, in the faith of Christ and for the safety of his 
own Church, he himself stands by them as director and in- 
fallible guide. 


4. The mystical body of the Church has this power [i.e. 
of assembling in general council] not only by the authority 
of Christ, but also by the common natural law. This is 
clear because any natural body naturally resists its own 
division and partition, and, if it is an animate body, nat- 
urally summons up all its members and all its powers in 
order to preserve its own unity and to ward off its division 
—and, in a like way, any civil body, or civil community, or 
rightly ordained polity."* And, therefore, the spiritual or 
mystical body of the Christian Church, which was ordered 
in the best way (for the ecclesiastical polity is described 
in the Canticles “as an army set in array”),'* is able to 
make use of the same means in order to conserve its unity, 
and to ward off any schismatical division as destructive of 
its well-ordered regime. 


5. This same authority and authoritative power was made 
use of by the primitive Church. This is ‘clear because in 
the Acts of the Apostles it is found that four general 
councils were assembled, and it does not say that they were 
convoked”’ on the authority of Peter alone, but by the com- 
mon consent of the Church. And in one famous council at 
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(col. 911) 


Jerusalem, it is not Peter but James, the bishop of that 
place, who is found to have presided and to have made 
known the decision.” 


6. After increases in the growing early Church, this 
aforementioned authority and power of convoking general 
councils was with reason limited and restricted, in such a 
way that it was permitted to no one to assemble councils of 
this sort without the authority of the Pope. This is clear 
from the common laws which are contained in the Decretum 
and Decretales." And the reason for this was both that the 
Apostolic See might be honored, and in order to forestall 
heretics and schismatics, who, at one time, used to manage 
by means of the power of secular princes, to call and as- 
semble at pleasure, councils for the support of their own 
errors. 


7. Such a limitation or restriction does not prevent this 
same authoritative power from remaining, always and ab- 
solutely, in the universal Church itself. This is clear, since 
positive laws cannot completely take away from the Church 
that power which belongs to it by divine and natural law. 


8. Notwithstanding the limitation or restriction which we 
mentioned, the Church in certain cases can hold a general 
council without the authority of the Pope. This is clear 
from what has already been said, and, in addition, because 
that which was introduced for the good of the Church 
should not be observed to its hurt and grave peril. But this 
very limitation or restriction which, as was said, was intro- 
duced by the positive law for the good of the Church, in 
certain cases can most gravely prejudice it. And three cases, 
in particular, can be designated. In the first place, if, in the 
event of a vacancy in the [ Apostolic] See, heresy or some 
other persecution of the Church were to appear, which 
ought to be counteracted by a general council. Secondly, if, 
in a case where necessity or manifest utility dictated the 
summoning of a council, the Pope were mad or heretical, or 
otherwise useless or lacking in this. matter, or, if required 
to act on this, refused or culpably (damnabilter) neglected 
to call a council. Thirdly, if there were several contenders 
for the Papacy so that the whole Church obeyed no single 
one of them, nor appeared at the call of any.one or even of 
two of them at the same time—just as is the case in the 
present schism. In these and in similar cases, therefore, it 
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is clear from what has been said that the Church can and 
should assemble a general council without the authority of 
the Pope. 
9. The positive laws which commonly say that without 
the authority of the Pope it is not lawful to assemble a gen- 
eral council,’* should be interpreted in an equitable manner 
(civiliter )—that is, when a single Pope has been accepted 
peacefully by the Church, and, manifest utility coincid- 
ing,’® is capable and ready for the summoning of such a 
council. This is clear from what has been said and from 
Aristotle’s teaching in the Ethics where he speaks of 
epikeia.”° 
10. For the settling of the present schism a general coun- 
cil can be assembled by the authority of the universal 
Church, without the authority of the Pope, and, indeed, 
against his wishes. And it can be convoked, not only by the 
Lords Cardinal, but also, on occasion, by any of the faith- 
ful whatsoever, who, if they are able, know how to help 
further, either by authoritative power or loving advice, the 
execution of so great a good. This is clear from what has 
been said, and also because in a case of necessity so great, 
all the faithful, and especially the greater and more power- 
ful ones, should hasten to the aid of the Church, and attack 
the more quickly evils which are so evident. Moreover, ar- 
guments and authorities as much of divine as of human law 
could be cited, in addition to those already mentioned, but, 
if well grasped, the latter suffice, and on the basis of them 
could be erected” some other propositions which would 
touch more particularly the council now called together at 
the city of Pisa. But these I will let be, since they follow so 
clearly from the above reasons, that if those are well un- 
derstood, it will be unnecessary to expound them more fully. 
Done at the city of Aix, on the first of January, four- 
teen hundred and nine, by Peter, bishop of Cambrai. 


1. The most recent account of the events most recent treatment of the sources 
which culminated in the Great Schism of Conciliar theory is that of 


is that of W. Ullmann, Origins of the Brian Tierney, Foundations of 


Great Schism (London, 1948); the 
standard treatment of the Schism is 
the monumental work of Noél Valois, 
‘La France et le Grand Schisme d’Oc- 
cident, 4 vols. (Paris, 1896-1902). 

. Probably the best general introduction 
to Conciliar theory is still the essay of 
J. N. Figgis—printed in his Studies in 
Political Thought from Gerson to 
Grotius, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1931), 
but the most valuable and also the 


the Conciliar Theory (Cambridge, 19- 
55). A brief but useful survey of 
earlier works on Conciliar theory is to 
be found at the beginning of this 
latter work (pp. 7-13). 


. The most valuable overall treatments 


of d’Ailly’s life and thought are those 
of P. Tschackert, Peter von Ailli (diss. 
Gotha, 1877) and L. Salembier, Petrus 
de Alliaco (lat. diss. Lille, 1886). The 
most recent biography is, however, 
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Salembier’s later work, Le Cardinal 
Pierre d’Ailly (Tourcoing, 1931)— 
which also contains the most up to 
date listing of d’Ailly’s writings. 

- Both of these are to be found in 
Tschackert, Peter von Ailli, App. V, 
pp. [15]-[16], and App. IV, pp. [12]- 
[15]. The Epistola Diaboli Leviathan 
has been translated into English by I. 
W. Raymond, Church History, XXIT 
(1953), pp. 181-191. 


5. D’Ailly owed to the Avignonese Pope. 


Benedict XIII, not only his episcopal 
see of Cambrai, but also his earlier 
position as Bishop of Le Puy—see 
Salembier, Le Cardinal Pierre D’Ailly, 
pp. 114-117. 


’. See Salembier, Le Cardinal Pierre D’- 


Ailly, pp. 243-244. Louis Ellies du Pin 
incorrectly ascribed the traet to Ger- 
son, d’Ailly’s pupil, and ineluded it (in 
a version which omitted its closing 
sentence) in his edition of Gerson’s 
works—see Joannis Gersonii Opera 
Omnia, IT (Antwerp, 1706), cols. 112- 
113. There is, however, no doubt that it 
was d’Ailly who wrote the tract, 
for he himself cites it as his own in 
one of his later works, the Apologia 
concilii Pisana—ed. Tsackert, Peter 
von Ailli, App. X, p. [34]. I have 
translated the version to be found in 
E. Martene and V. Durand. Veterum 
Scriptorum et Monumentorum - 
amplissima collectio, VII (Paris, 17- 
33), cols. 909-911—a version which is, 
in general, less corrupt and more in- 
telligible than that edited by du Pin. 
Only in the three cases indicated be- 
low, have I preferred the reading giv- 
en in du Pin’s edition. 

. This conception, which is closely re- 
lated to the idea of equitv. is examin- 
ed in his Nichomachean Ethics, V, 10: 
ef. also Rhetoric, I, 13. For a brief 
discussion, see Ernest Barker, The 
Politics of Aristotle (Oxford 19- 
46), App. II, pp. 367-372; and al- 
so, Sir Paul Vinogradoff, Outlines of 
Historical Jurisprudence, II (Oxford, 
1922), pp. 63-71. Cf. infra, n. 20. 

. Eph. v, 23. 


9. This is almost, but not quite, a quo- 


tation of Rom. xii, 5; ef. I Cor. xii, 12 
and 20. 

. Canticles vi, 9 (In the Vulgate: vi, 8). 
. The reference is, of course, to the 
Nicene Creed. 


». Matt. xviii, 20. 


. The word ‘‘eolity’’ may be said to 
mean ‘‘a politically organized com- 
munity.’’ Its decline to the status of 
an archaism in the English language 
has contributed to the difficulties at- 
tendant upon the translation, not only 
of the medieval, but also of the Greek 
vocabulary of polities—Cf. Barker, 
The Politics of Aristotle, pp. lxiii-Ixviii. 
. Canticles, vi, 4 and 10. The Vulgate 


(vi, 3 and 9) reads: ‘‘ .. . velut 
eastrorum acies ordinata.’’ 


. I have followed the fuerunt convocata 


of du Pin’s edition (col. 112 C) 
rather than the fuerint of Martene and 
Durand. 


. Acts xv, 23 ff. 
. The reference is to the first two books 


of canon law contained within the 
Corpus Juris Canonici—the Concordantia 
Disconcordantiwm Canonum written by 
Gratian about the year 1148 and com- 
monly known simply as the Decretum, 
and the Decretales of Gregory IX, a 
collection which was made in 1230 at 
the order of Pope Gregory IX, and 
which was drawn from the letters of 
popes who ruled after 1148. D’Ailly 
uses the expression ‘‘common law’’ 
most normally to refer to the canon 
law. 


. E. g. Dec. Grat., dist. 17, caps. 1-5. 
9. Here I have followed du Pin’s edition 


which reads (col. 113 B) ‘‘occurrente 
evidenti utilitate’’ instead of simply 
‘‘evidenti utilitate.’’ 


. Nich. Ethics, V, 10—ef. supra, n, 7. 


The meanings attached to epikeia have 
by no means been constant—for a 
discussion of the history of the con- 
cept see L. J. Riley, The History, 
Nature and Use of Epikeia in Moral 
Theology (diss. Washington, 1948), 
pp. 1-67. The scholastic theologians, 
however, used it as a synonym for 
equity. Thus Aquinas could say: 
‘Since hun. actions, with which 
laws are concerned, are composed of 
contingent singulars and are innumer- 
able in their diversity, it was not 
possible to lay down rules of law that 
would apply to every single case. 
Legislators in framing laws attend to 
what commonly happens although if 
the law be applied to certain cases 
it will frustrate the equality of 
justice and be injurious to the 
common good, which the law has in 
view . . . In these and like cases 
it is bad to follow the law, and it is 
good to set aside the letter of the law 
and to follow the dictates of justice 
and the common good. This is the ob- 
ject of epikeia which we call equity.’’ 
—Summa Theologica, 2a 2ae, qu. 120, 
art. 1; translated by the Fathers of 
the English Dominican Province, XIT 
(London, 1922), p. 169. D’Ailly’s no- 
tion of epikeia clearly coincides with 
that of Aquinas. 


. Du Pin’s edition, which I have fol- 


lowed here, reads: (col. 113 ¢) ‘f... 
et in fundamento praedicto possent 
superaedificarit aliquae aliae proposi- 
tiones . . .’’ whereas the version to be 
found in Martene and Durand subs- 
titutes saepe aedificare—a_ variant 
which is most probably a corruption of 
the original text. 





ANABAPTISM AND THE REFORMATION: 
ANOTHER LOOK 


Hans J. HILLersranp, Duke University 


It has by and large been characteristic of the current resurgence 
of Anabaptist studies to understand the Anabaptist movement as an 
integral part of the Reformation. Thus the two terms presently used 
to designate the framework of the radical dissent of the 16th century— 
Roland H. Bainton’s now classic “Left Wing” and, more recently, 
George H. Williams’ “Radical Reformation’”—suggest a positive re- 
lationship with the mainstream Reformation. There is widespread con- 
sensus among scholars, particularly in America, that Anabaptism 
concurred with the Reformation on the major points of Protestant doc- 
trine and dissented merely on secondary issues, such as baptism, the 
church, or political authority, around which centered indeed most of 
the theological polemics between the Anabaptists and the Reformers. 
The fact that many Anabaptists affirmed agreement with the Reformers 
in all essential doctrines could be cited as case in point. Furthermore, 
it will be remembered that all of the early Anabaptists had at one time 
been ardent followers of the Reformers, but had become dissatisfied 
with the slowness and seeming haphazardness of the reform of the 
church undertaken by their masters. Such dependence was well ex- 
pressed by Conrad Grebel, who purportedly said that it had been 
Zwingli who “had led him into this thing.’”” 


Historically and theologically the correlate to such a view of Ana- 
baptism is the assumption that it was among the Anabaptists that the 
Reformation was brought to its proper conclusion, since they under- 
took the return to Biblical religion with greater consistency than the 
Reformers, who were half-hearted compromisers without the courage 
to break with cultural ties and social considerations. Such was the 
picture which the Anabaptists drew of the Reformation. It was well ex- 
pressed by the writer of the Hutterite Chronicle, who felt that Luther 
had broken the pope’s pitcher, but had kept the fragments in his 
hands,*—or by Hans Hut who asserted that the new evangelicals had 
overthrown the authority of popes, monks, and priests, but Luther— 
Brother Soft-Life—‘has now gone to commit adultery anew with the 
Babylonian knaves.’* : 


It is obvious that such an understanding of Anabaptism neces- 
sitates at once a reassessment of the Reformation at large. For no 
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other reason than a dissatisfaction with this necessity, the question may 
be raised if it is altogether mandatory to see Anabaptism as the con- 
sistent completion of the Reformation. Perhaps another view is pos- 
sible which would hold that Anabaptism did not so much radicalize 
the Reformation as simply pursue a different approach to the problem 
of restoring Biblical Christianity. Interestingly enough a survey of 
scholarship reveals that occasionally Anabaptism has been seen in this 
way and consequently placed outside the immediate orbit of the Ref- 
ormation. Late last century Albrecht Ritschl proposed that the Ana- 
baptists were the successors of the Spiritual Franciscans,‘ but his thesis 
—like Ludwig Keller’s attempt to find the radical pedigree in Johann 
von Staupitz and the “old Evangelicals’—never enjoyed widespread 
acceptance. Adolf von Harnack argued that the Anabaptists were a 
“medieval phenomenon,” and Walther Kohler, one of the authorities 
on Anabaptism of a generation ago, insisted—somewhat in contrast to 
Ritschl and Harnack—that Anabaptism was a genuine product of the 
16th century but not of the Reformation, for other forces were in- 
fluential in the movement.® More recently further suggestions have 
been made along this line. Robert Friedmann commented, on two oc- 
casions, that Anabaptism as “existential Christianity” is distinct 
from main-line Protestantism and should therefore be considered as 
a separate entity,” and the authors of Protestant Christianity likewise 
suggested that Anabaptism can best be understood as a different rather 
than a radicalized Reformation.* 


Thus there is, we note, scholarly precedent for relegating Ana- 
baptism outside the confines of the Reformation and a further inquiry 
into the relationship of Anabaptism and the Reformation is, therefore, 
perhaps not altogether beside the point. Such an inquiry will be at- 
tempted in the present paper. It will take the approach of a comparative 
analysis of the concept of justification held by Reformers and Ana- 
baptists, which will be introduced with brief references to the problems 
of free will and original sin. Though such a shortening of the Reforma- 
tory principle may be questioned, its legitimacy for our purposes can 
‘be argued. For justification was the articulus stantis et cadentis ec- 
clesiae, the article which—as Luther said—‘keeps and rules all teach- 
ings of the church and raises up our conscience in God’s presence.” 
That the Anabaptist understanding of justification is distinct from 
that of the Reformers has indeed been suggested by some scholars, 
though no detailed analysis has been presented. 


It is not the contention of this paper that its conclusions are uni- 
formly applicable to all expressions of Anabaptism or that no contrary 
evidence could be cited. It is suggested, however, that our evidence is 
representative of a fairly large segment of the movement which must 
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not be overlooked in any appraisal. Perhaps Anabaptism is far less 
homogeneous than recent scholarship has taken for granted. Indeed, 
such emphasis on the uniformity of the movement, once the revolution- 
aries had been relegated outside, fails to account satisfactorily for the 
complexity and embarrassing over-abundance of Anabaptist sources, 
where statements of outstanding leaders and simple fellow-travellers 
are painfully intermingled. Yet any appraisal of Anabaptist thought 
must give due recognition to this complex evidence. The wide variation 
of belief among Anabaptists is also brought out by the lengthy lists 
of Anabaptist sects which contemporary chroniclers compiled. Per- 
haps this was polemical overstatement, but in-group evidence of divi- 
sive tendencies within the movement is not altogether lacking. Sebas- 
tian Franck’s comment is thus perhaps both a description of the actual 
situation and also a word of caution for all scholars—including the 
present writer—who so persistently attempt to fit Anabaptism into a 
generalized mold: “though all sects are divided among themselves, the 
Anabaptists are especially divided and torn apart so that I cannot write 
anything certain and definite about them.’’® 


Basic for the Reformatory understanding of justification is an 
anthropology which asserts, with radical pessimism, the bondage of 
the human will and the reality of original sin. Luther, in his controversy 
with Erasmus, affirmed man’s freedom only in the res inferiora of 
life; in spiritual matters man is not free, he is passive, “‘a beast stand- 
ing between two riders.’””"* The doctrine of justification held by the 
Reformers consequently repudiates the medieval system of divine and 
human cooperation in the act of justification which is sola gratia Dei. 
Whereas medieval Christianity had juxtaposed divine grace with man’s 
free assent and active cooperation, Luther began with the agnitio 
peccati, the recognition of one’s utter sinfulness as the will of God, and 
held that justification takes place propter Christum per fidem—the sin- 
ner is justified solely through trust in Christ’s perfect obedience. Man 
is converted, as Paul Althaus has recently insisted, from unbelief to 
faith, and not merely from ethical laxity to moral earnestness or from 
the rejection of God’s commandments to their obedience.” 


The ethical dimension of this doctrine of justification has fre- 
quently been questioned particularly as regards Luther. But the Re- 
former at an early date wrote his Sermon on Good Works expressly 
to counter such accusation and repeatedly, on other occasions, com- 
mented on the necessity of the new life in Christ."* Similarly the great 
Protestant Confessions of the sixteenth century affirm unequivocally 
that faith must lead to good works. Thus the Anabaptist claim that the 
Reformers proclaimed a freedom to sin and did not call for good works 
is not descriptive of the intention and belief of the Reformers. 
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On the other hand, Luther, particularly, never ceased to view the 
Christian life as a continuous tension and constant struggle between 
obeying and disobeying God, between doing the good and doing the 
evil. Sin both stays on and does not stay on."* Thus Luther calls for 
a continuous fight against sin to overcome it.’* Man, even though 
justified, remains sinful: Peccandum est. Even the homo renatus is 
a sinner."° Thus Melanchthon’s Loci of 1521 know of a beginning, 
but not of an end of the process: “In the doing of the justified there 
is always something impure, which does not deserve the name right- 
eousness.”"* The graphic dualism simul instus et peccator describes 
the Christian who is at once completely justified and completely a sin- 
ner. Perfection is to be sought only in a deeper and more .profound 
realization of one’s sinfulness. Man finally becomes perfect, Luther 
wrote, ‘‘and willingly gives his life for death and desires with Paul to 
depart so that all sin ceases and God’s will is most perfectly done in 
him.’* For the Reformers the seventh chapter of Romans describes 
the life of the Christian. Thus the Schmalkald Articles in speaking 
about repentance affirm that it ‘“‘continues among Christians until 
death, for it struggles with carnal sin throughout life as Paul testifies 
in Romans 7.”"° The concept of conversion is, therefore, not so in- 
tegral to the thought of the Reformers as it is to that of the Ana- 
baptists or Pietists. 


We turn now to the position of the Anabaptists. Their view con- 
cerning free will is, in a way, self-evident, as the emphasis on following 
Christ as voluntary disciples presupposes the deliberate and conscious 
choice of man to do so. Sebastian Franck described the Anabaptist un- 
derstanding succinctly when he said of them: “They hold free will 
as self-evident.’’° Some of the most pronounced Anabaptist state- 
ments came from the South German Anabaptist leader Balthasar Hub- 
maier, who in 1527 devoted two works to the problem of free will, pos- 
sibly as an Anabaptist commentary on the Erasmus-Luther con- 
troversy of two years earlier.” Entitled “On Free Will” and “The 
Second Booklet on Free Will’ these tracts set out to repudiate the “‘er- 
roneous half-truth” that we cannot do anything good, God works in 
us the willing and doing, we have no free will.” For Hubmaier “‘it is 
clear and evident what rubbish that they all have introduced into 
Christendom who deny the freedom of will in man.’’* Man, who con- 
sists of body, soul, and spirit, is not totally depraved. The spirit of 
man has “remained utterly upright and intact.”** Indeed even the 
soul of man, which through the disobedience of Adam was maimed, has 
acquired again its lost freedom through the Word of God “which 
teaches us anew to will or not to will what is good and what is evil.’’® 
The soul “‘has recovered its lost freedom. It can now freely and will- 
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ingly be obedient to the spirit and can will and choose the good, just 
as though it were in paradise.”** Underlying Hubmaier’s argument 
is obviously his concern that man, out of his own responsibility, freely 
accepts or rejects God’s salvation. He illustrates his point with the 
example of a master who exhorts his servants to run that they may 
win a prize. The master would not do this, Hubmaier suggests, if he 
knew that his servants are incapable of running and tied in chains. 
Since man is exhorted by Law to do good it can be similarly said that 
he must be able to do it.” 


The South German Anabaptist Hans Denck also expressed the 
view that man can distinguish between good and evil and make his 
own free decision on what to follow.” Denck’s tract Was geredt sey 
_ das die Schrifft sagt Gott thue vnd mache guts vnd béses of 1526 
pursues the same theme as Hubmaier when it says “therefore it is a 
fabrication when false Christians say they can do nothing but what 
God works in them.’*® Among other arguments Denck cites a pas- 
sage from the Old Testament where Moses is quoted to have said to 
the people of Israel: “the commandment, which I command you today 
...is in your mouth and heart to do it.’*° From this statement Denck 
concludes that the realization of the law must be possible. Other Ana- 
baptists, such as Peter Riedemann and Menno Simons, shared the 


point of view of Hubmaier and Denck. Man has the ability to choose 
between God and Satan.” Thus free choice determines man’s eternal 
destiny: “It is up to us and free will whether we want to accept such 
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offered grace or not. The influence of Erasmus is noteworthy here 
as he had defined free will as “vim humanae voluntatis, qua se possit 
homo applicare ad ea, quae perducunt ad aeternam salutem, aut ab 
tisdem avertere.”* This is precisely what the Anabaptists stood for 
when they emphasized the necessity of responsible choice on the part of 
man. Frank Wray has aptly summarized the Anabaptist position as 
follows: since God is righteous he cannot be responsible for evil. With- 
out free will there can be no real repentance. Without free will there 
can be no real commitment to discipleship.* 


Turning next to the Anabaptist view of original sin we note the 
significant role which it played in Anabaptist doctrinal writings,® 
though the term original sin itself is rarely used; it is not found in the 
Scriptures, one Anabaptist asserted.** One observes a certain ambiguity 
in Anabaptist comments about original sin, particularly as regards 
children. It seems that there are two divergent views held by Anabap- 
tists. Some writers assert that the newborn child is pure and unblem- 
ished, for God has created all things well. Thus one Anabaptist claims: 
“we have a sufficient number of clear and pure passages to prove that 
all the children of the world, yes, indeed all creatures, are created good 
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and pure by God.” In a similar vein an Anabaptist hymn in the 
Ausbund describes in contradistinction the view of the Antichrist: 
A young child, newly born, created pure and good by God is said by 


him [i.e. the Antichrist] to be lost. 


He takes it in his power and says: I shall expel the devil and sin from 
this child. 
and yet he himself does not avoid sin.** 


The two Loci classici of original sin (Gen. 8:21 and Psalm 51:5) are 
expressly refuted by these Anabaptists. In commenting on the Genesis 
passage which speaks of the fact that the imagination of man’s heart is 
evil from his youth, one Anabaptist distinguishes, for example, be- 
tween infancy and youth, and designates the latter as the time of the 
beginning of sin.*® We discern how such argumentation provided the 
proper ground for the Anabaptist rejection of infant baptism, which 
was, of course, unnecessary if the infant was “good and pure.” Only 
subsequent, wilful violation of God’s commandment makes reconcilia- 
tion and baptism necessary. 


A second group of Anabaptists interprets these Scripture pas- 
sages along traditional lines, by insisting that all human beings— 
even infants—have a sinful nature which they inherit from Adam.” 
Thus Claus Felbinger writes: ‘“‘no man was born of woman in the seed 
of man without sin, for they all share in the original sin which comes 
from Adam’ and Menno Simons declares that “I was shapen in 
iniquity and in sin did my mother conceive me. I came of sinful flesh. 
Through Adam corrupt seed has been sown in my heart from which 
so much misery has sprung.’“* These Anabaptists point out that sin 
originally had a two-fold consequence: physical death and spiritual 
damnation. The coming of Christ has brought, however, a decisive 
change as far as children are concerned. The curse of spiritual damna- 
tion has been removed from them though they still must die a physical 
death. Claus Felbinger explained it somewhat ambiguously: “This one 
sees in children. Although they know of no sin and have never com- 
mitted sin nor ever roused God to wrath, yet they must die just as the 
old die, but their sin harms their souls not at all.”** A more incisive 
statement came from Pilgram Marbeck: “Just as the unknowing chil- 
dren without their own guilt or deed are under Adam’s guilt and sin 
... $0 they are, also without their guilt, that is their merit and acts... 
through God’s mercy again in Adam’s bosom, through the promise of 
God.” Quoting Ezekiel 3:18, Anabaptists point out that God does 
not hold the son responsible for the sins of the father.*° Children who 
do not know the difference between left and right cannot be held re- 
sponsible for their deeds.** “I do not know how to hold anybody 
responsible for sin who has not committed sin,” exclaimed an Anabap- 
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tist,“7 and Pilgram Marbeck held that since children are in “einfalt” 
they are not in sin. 

There is agreement among all Anabaptists, however, that an evil 
inclination is present in adults. One statement may here stand for 
many : “Thus original sin is, first of all, cor malissimum, the evil heart 
which Adam had, by which he was destroyed, which was inherited by 
all his descendants. Out of this much godless fruit has grown and is 
still growing.’*® Thus the Anabaptists concede that man is sinful 
and alienated from God. But this does not describe man’s complete 
nature; we encounter a decisive difference with the Reformers, 
for man is not totally depraved. The “inner man” delights in God’s 
law and knows that it is good, exclaims one Anabaptist.°° Man has 
within him a tendency for the good which Hans Denck puts into the 
words: “I feel that there is also something within me which strongly 
resists my inborn naughtiness and points me to life and salvation.” 
Man consequently brings about his spiritual damnation by his own 
decision, his willful and conscious sin.” It is no surprise then that the 
Dutch scholar W. Kuhler felt that the seemingly orthodox views of 
Menno and Dirk Philips concerning the natural sinfulness of man are 
nothing more than an illusion, as these Anabaptists essentially assert 
the good in man.™ 


The Anabaptist view of man exemplifies a dualistic characteristic. 
It affirms a human will that is impaired, yet free to decide for good or 
evil, and juxtaposes a concept of original sin which allows them to 
affirm both the evil and good in man. It constitutes a consistent point 
of view of which the Anabaptist teaching on justification can be con- 
sidered a proper extension. 


As we come to the problem of justification we note a certain con- 
sensus between the Reformers and the Anabaptists inasmuch as the 
latter always insisted on their basic agreement with the Reformers on 
this point. Frequently such Anabaptist statements have been taken at 
their face value with the comment that the Anabaptists merely added 
an ethical emphasis to the teaching of the Reformers. Nonetheless, 
the most characteristic impression received from a perusal of Anabap- 
tist testimonies and writings is an ambiguous one. Hand in hand with 
the affirmation of sola fide justification goes a pronounced condemna- 
tion of the teaching of the Reformers. The Anabaptists denounced and 
derided the Reformers for their failure in bringing about visible 
ethical consequences in the life of the Christian. “They teach contrary 
to Paul (Rom. 6) that one cannot be free of sin and live in right- 
eousness” charged an Anabaptist,°° and another one added: “Many 
say, especially the Lutherans, that Christ is their righteousness and 
goodness, although they still live in all abomination and lasciviousness 
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which thing is nothing else than to draw near to God with the mouth 
while the heart is far from him.” Luther’s profound but dangerous 
advice to Melanchthon, pecca fortiter, was for the Anabaptists—and 
also for Catholics—all the proof necessary of the ethical inadequacy 
of the Reformation. Thus the Anabaptists said at the conclusion of 
the Franckenthal Disputation of 1571 that “even if they would agree 
in matters of doctrine, they could never agree in matters of living,” 
and an Anabaptist tract characterized the followers of the Reformation 
with the words: “they wish to obey God only with the soul and not also 
with the body, in order that they may escape persecution.”** Thomas 
Imbroich insisted that Luther’s view of justification made it possible 
for people to eat, drink, commit adultery, lie, cheat, swear ‘not con- 
cerned about the work of the Lord, but he who can verbalize this faith 
is a clever brother and no matter how carnal he might live, he is still 
a good evangelical Christian.”** Famous is the description in a hymn 
customarily attributed to Ludwig Haetzer: 

Yes, says the world, there is no need that I with Christ should suffer. 

For He Himself did such for me, I can now do whate’er I please. 

He paid for me, which I believe. O brethren mine, it is a crime, the devil 

did perform it.® 

Such Anabaptist dissent against the ethical inadequacy of the Ref- 
ormation can be observed in the cradle of the movement in Zurich. 


Zwingli’s earliest recollection about the subsequent alienation between 
himself and the Anabaptists was that he had been approached “that 
they should establish a special people and church and have Christian 


people therein who would live most innocently.”“ The impression 


that the issue evolved around two differing views of the church is mis- 
leading. What separated Zwingli and the Zurich Anabaptists was a 
differing understanding of the nature of justification, from which re- 
sulted, to be sure, different views concerning the church. While Zwingli 
saw the Christian in the tension between “divine and human righteous- 
ness,” the Anabaptists saw only the tofaliter aliter of the converted 
Christian. This view led the Anabaptists to the postulate of a believers’ 
church, a vistble communio sanctorum which Zwingli, on the other 
hand, could not affirm.” Obviously the Anabaptist view of the church 
is a derivative concept, as Harold S. Bender, in contrast to Fritz Heyer 
and Franklin H. Littell, has rightly pointed out. Not the church, but 
the probity of the people within the church, stands in the center of the 
controversy between the Anabaptists and the Zurich Reformer. 

Like Zwingli, Luther also faced the challenge of a rechte Kirche. 
On two occasions in the early 1520's, he considered the possibility of an 
ecclesiola in ecclesia, where “those who wanted to be earnest Chris- 
tians” would come together in close fellowship,” but he never pursued 
this plan. Indeed, when in 1526 the Landgrave of Hesse proposed its 
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realization, he outrightly rejected it. He did “not yet” have the neces- 
sary people, he said—and the radicals have ever since chided him for 
such devious compromise. But the Reformer’s “not yet” was not so 
much the expression of his inconsistency, as of his understanding of 
the Christian who was at once both saint and sinner, justus et peccator. 
For Luther the Christian life had no uniquely empirical dimension. 
When Caspar Schwenckfeld approached him in this matter, Luther 
could ask if he had ever seen two Christians standing together.“ The 
Reformer’s exclamation, ““God save me from a church in which there 
are only saints,” is, cum grano salis, much of the same character.” 


A positive delineation of the Anabaptist understanding of justifi- 
cation presents certain difficulties. To begin with, the term justification 
itself is rarely used by Anabaptist writers. This must not necessarily 
be construed, however, to signify a paucity of theological terminology 
in general, for certain termini technici—such as Gelassenheit—do occur 
quite frequently. The absence of any extended use of the term justi- 
fication should rather be attributed to the fact that the Anabaptist ap- 
proach to the Christian religion was such that the problem of justifica- 
tion did not occupy the prominent place which it did among the Re- 
formers. That the focus of Anabaptism is different can be seen in the 
account of a baptism performed by Georg Blaurock, the early Ana- 
baptist leader in Switzerland and Austria. Blaurock, on one occasion, 
addressed a young man with the admonition: “You have been, up to this 
time, an easy-going young man. Now you must become another per- 
son, take off the old Adam, put on the new and better yourself.” The 
young man replied that he would do his best and thereupon Blaurock 
baptized him.” Perhaps this description shows traces of oversimplifi- 
cation, but its essential characteristics stand out distinctly. The em- 
phasis is not, as among the Reformers, on the divine forgiveness of 
sins which would be apprehended by faith, but on man’s commitment 
to live a holy and devout life. Luther’s quest for a merciful God is dif- 
ferent from the Anabaptist zeal for a life of obedience to God. In place 
of Luther’s evangelical discovery that man is justified by faith in 
Christ’s work of redemption, the Anabaptists suggested that God 
through Christ will forgive those who in humility and obedience imi- 
tate Christ’s suffering.* Man becomes aware of his sinful nature, re- 
pents of his sins, and is forgiven through a commitment to be Christ’s 
disciple.” It is the integral place of this additional commitment which 
marks the distinctive feature of the Anabaptist view. Commenting on 
his conversion, Menno Simons recollects “until of my own choice J de- 
clared war on the world, the flesh, and the devil, renounced all my ease, 
peace, glory, desire, and physical property and willingly submitted to 
the heavy cross of my Lord Jesus Christ that I might inherit the prom- 
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ised kingdom.””° From another Dutch Anabaptist, Dirk Philips, comes 
the admonition to “remember the covenant of the most high which 
you voluntarily desired and accepted.” Thus justification is under- 
stood as a covenant, wherein God offers his grace through Jesus Christ 
and man pledges “that he would desist from sin and follow God.”” 
Indeed, for the Hutterian Anabaptist Claus Felbinger this covenant 
relationship almost assumed a causal connection when he wrote: “Jf J 
continue to walk faithfully before Him, He has promised to take from 
me all sin and bury it in the innocence of Christ.’ Similarly an Ana- 
baptist hymn in the Ausbund states: 

If you want to be saved, you must let go your sins, 

follow Christ the Lord, and live according to His will: 

but he, who does not follow Him, has not been redeemed by His blood. 

His sin is not forgiven.” 

Famous are the words of Hans Denck, who said: “nobody can 
truly know Christ, unless he follows Him with his life.”"* Menno Si- 
mons insisted ‘“‘whosoever boasts that he is a Christian, the same must 
walk as Christ walked. .. . He that committeth sin is of the devil” 
and the Sieben Urteil of South German Anabaptists, an attempt to 
summarize the Scriptures, say nothing about justification or conversion, 
but speak about the “punt gottes,” the covenant, which God makes with 
His own. “We agree, as far as God is concerned, in love, spirit, faith 
and baptism (Eph. 2) to stay with Him. God, in turn, agrees to be 
our father, to remain with us in all misery. The Scriptures are full of 
references to such a covenant.” In spelling out the implications Peter 
Riedemann distinguishes in his Rechenschafft between recognition of 
sin, remorse, repentance, and being grafted into Christ. Significant 
here, once more, is the emphasis on the role and participation of man. 
According to Riedemann man must desire to free himself from his 
sins, regret having obeyed sin, and henceforth all the more diligently 
and earnestly guard himself against it. He must be watchful lest sin 
once more should have dominion over him. He must become one plant 
and one organism with Christ.” 

Man must, according to Anabaptist thought, make a voluntary 
response to enter into the divine covenant. The nature of this response 
is a decision for a life of holiness and suffering. These two char- 
acteristics, inextricably linked together, are the marks of the true 
Christian. Their presence makes it possible to observe if a man has 
truly entered into the covenant and become Christ’s disciple. 

There is abundant evidence that the Anabaptists considered the 
new life in Christ both mandatory and possible. Believer’s baptism was 
understood as symbol of a commitment to discipleship as is expressed 
in the words of the Zurich Anabaptist Felix Mantz who commented on 
the significance of baptism as follows: “We see in these words what 
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baptism is and how it should be used, namely if one, converted through 
God’s word, changes his mind and wants to walk henceforth in a new 
life.”"* Other Anabaptists affirmed in similar terms that the Chris- 
tian delights in a holy life.“ For the Reformers this was outright 
mockery ; thus the Confessio Augustana rejected those “qui contendunt, 
quibusdam tantam perfectionem in hac vita contingere” and the For- 
mula Concordiae similarly spoke against the view “quod homo Chris- 
tianus vere per Spiritus renatus legem Dei in hac vita perfecte implere 
possit.”** To such insistence that even the homo Christianus was not 
perfect, Hans Denck replied that for man as a human creature it is 
not possible, “but ali things are possible for the believers, not as human 
creatures, but as those who are one with God.”” For Denck the sev- 
enth chapter of Romans describes the apostle “as under the law,’ not 
yet converted. Though Paul continued to face temptations after his con- 
version, he “did not sin.”** The same characteristics apply to the Chris- 
tian; a sinful inclination persists even among the pious, no matter how 
much they lament this burden.“ But as disciples of Christ they are 
able to overcome such temptation—indeed it “must all be overcome 
through the strength and power of the Lord.”* In the life of the 
Christian, there will be no overt sinful acts; temptation alone is not 
reckoned as sin.“ Thus Claus Felbinger distinguishes between “hav- 
ing sin” and “doing sin’’; the former persists, but not the latter.” 


The difference between the Reformers and the Anabaptists at 
this point arises obviously from a different conception of the nature 
and profundity of sin. For Luther sin was precisely such evil inclina- 
tion, this concupiscentia, the “sublimia ista et profunda cordis pec- 
cata,’’** even if it did not express itself in overt acts.°° The Anabap- 
tists, on the other hand, were concerned with external acts and seemed 
to assume that outwardly good behavior was indicative of inner purity 
of heart. When the Anabaptists and the Reformers therefore spoke 
about good works, they talked in the final analysis past each other. For 
the Anabaptists such works consisted in definite external manifestation 
which could be empirically observed and enabled a more or less con- 
clusive evaluation of the Christian profession—such as not stealing, 
not committing adultery, not lying, etc. For Luther, on the other hand, 
such external acts were res inferiora whose outward observance or non- 
observance did not make a Christian. Reading the lengthy descriptions 
of the characteristics of the Christian life in Anabaptist writings one 
is impressed not only by the high ethical vigor, but also by the fact that 
most of the points covered were, for Luther, either part of general 
morality with no specific Christian quality or altogether unessential. 
To note just‘one example: Peter Riedemann’s Rechenschafft writes at 
great length about such matters as “the making of clothes,” “greeting,” 
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“the giving of the hand and embracing,” “celebrating,” “traders,” 
“innkeepers,” “standing drinks,” and “coming together.” Luther, on 
the contrary, felt that “the church is hidden, the saints are hidden” 
and held that even the heathen could lead an outwardly moral life 
when he expressed the hope that most people “were good pious heathen 
who kept the natural law.”*° Ina penetrating analysis W. v. Loewenich 
has shown” how Luther’s understanding of God as deus absconditus 
and of faith as argumentum rerum non apparentium led to the pos- 
tulate of the “hiddenness”’ of the Christian life, which, unlike differences 
of sex or race, cannot be perceived empirically. Here the difference 
between the Reformer and the Anabaptists emerges most clearly. 


Harold S. Bender’s famous essay on The Anabaptist Vision de- 
lineated the motif of discipleship as the essence of Anabaptism and 
suggested that it presupposes the Reformation concept of justification 
by faith alone and is merely its proper and practical extension.** The 
question may be raised if the very concept of discipleship does not em- 
body certain synergistic presuppositions. One is always impressed with 
the Anabaptist emphasis on man’s part in his relationship with God. 
To be sure, for some—but by no means for all!—Anabaptist grace 
is prevenient and man cannot earn this free gift. But he can voluntarily 
respond and by living in obedient discipleship pull the lever which ex- 
tracts such grace. Thus Jacob Huter seemed to make divine grace de- 
pendent on human co-operation when he wrote that God will be ever- 
nally benevolent “if we keep to Him, love Him more perfectly, and are 
found faultless in all divine matters, in obedience, in heavenly ways and 
customs, in all life and custom.’”* Similarly an Anabaptist preacher 
addressed a gathering in 1545 with the words: “It is a lie and not true 
if the Lutheran preachers proclaim that Christ died for our sin, for 
we must ourselves do penance for our sins,” and at the conclusion of 
the sermon he added: “Dear brethren and sisters, let no one tell you 
that we cannot earn anything with our good works.’””’ Such participa- 
tion of man is also expressed in the following Anabaptist statement 
concerning the upbringing of children. “Therefore one must teach chil- 
dren in the fear of the Lord and keep them with the rod (which takes 
the evil out of the child’s heart) until they reach understanding and 
grow up. Then one sees what he will do. When he has pleasure in de- 
youtness and a love for God’s Word and believes it, he desires also to 
enter into the bond with all God’s children, and to spend his time in 
true godliness until death.” 


Whether or not such Anabaptist affirmation of the life of Chris- 
tian discipleship implied a belief in sinless perfection—as the Reformers 
were never at a loss to charge—is a problem which Reformation schol- 
arship has not as yet found possible to answer definitively.” Its 
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proper solution is made next to impossible by the ambiguity of the 
available evidence. For, whenever challenged on this touchy point, the 
Anabaptists flatly denied that they held such a belief. Thus Pilgram 
Marbeck asserted that “‘as concerns faults or failings, we are falling 
far behind the church in apostolic times, and even the apostolic church 
was not without fault’”®* and Menno Simons similarly admitted sin 
in the life of the believer, though—interestingly enough—he affirmed 
almost simultaneously the totaliter aliter of the Christian life.” At the 
Bern Disputation of 1538, the Anabaptists argued: “if we were perfect, 
we could do without discipline.’””” 


There is, however, conflicting testimony. It comes in part, to be 
sure, from non-Anabaptist sources and should perhaps be discounted. 
Zwingli, for example, inferred that the Zurich Anabaptists wanted to 
establish a church consisting “only of those who knew themselves to 
be without sin.’”"* But then there is unequivocal testimony from Ana- 
baptists for whom baptism clearly was a symbol of their vow not to 
sin. In a general vein the Schleitheim Confession asserted that 
“baptism shall be given to all who have learned repentance and amend- 
ment of life.’””* Peter Riedemann argued more specifically: “the man 
who hath once recognized it aright would henceforth sooner die than 
consent willingly and with his heart to sin in word, let alone in deed.”™™ 


There is yet stronger evidence. “Our conscience is free,” declared an 


Anabaptist’” and several Austrian Anabaptists insisted that they were 


pure and without sin.” Another Anabaptist confessed that he was 
baptized according to God’s command by Jacob Huter “and since then 
have committed no sin. He would. be willing to die for this." Others 
affirmed that they “through the grace of God do not sin anymore.”?” 
A group of Strassburg Anabaptists claimed in 1528 that “they are 
without sin and completely renewed in Christ,’"” and yet another Ana- 
baptist affirmed that “he was no longer a sinner and did therefore not 
pray the Lord’s Prayer. That was no longer necessary.’""° In Central 
Germany an Anabaptist testified that the law can be kept: “he said he | 
wanted to become just and saved through the perfect fulfillment of the 
law.”""* When thirty-six Hutterian Anabaptists were arrested in 
Passau in 1535, they declared that they were without sin and had the 
intention not to sin anymore.*” 


Confronted with such divergent testimony, the one denying and 
the other admitting the claim to perfection, a definitive conclusion is 
impossible. It can only be conjectured that, seen in the larger context of 
the Anabaptist view of justification, perfection was, for the Anabap- 
tists unlike the Reformers, the potential goal, though perhaps not neces- 
sary empirical reality. At any rate the argument that the Anabaptist 
use of the ban—the exclusion of the sinner from the Anabaptist broth- 
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erhood—disproves any claim to sinlessness, is not so convincing as it 
may appear at first glance.” To be sure, the use of the ban does seem 
to indicate the presence of imperfection within Anabaptist congrega- 
tions. But then again, its very use was but the continuous attempt to 
purify these congregations, to cut off the sinner and to establish the 
church without spot or wrinkle.’ 

Alongside such commitment to a life of holiness was, secondly, 
the Anabaptists’ insistence that the true Christian must endure suffer- 
ing in this world. Indeed, the statements and confessions of many Ana- 
baptists show a unique predilection for suffering as the sine qua non 
of salvation.” This recurring theme prompted the Gerraan scholar 
Ethelbert Stauffer to cite the motif of martyr theology as the essence 
of the Anabaptist movement."® From the impressive array of Ana- 
baptist testimonies a few may suffice: “the world would be gladly saved, 
if this would not mean suffering and pain,” wrote one Anabaptist,” 
and another one said: “If we want to occupy, as His members, at Judg- 
ment day, the Kingdom of the Heavens, we must live, suffer, and die as 
He died as head. For he who does not suffer will not inherit. We must 
drink the cup which he drank.”** 

From David Joris came the insistence that the apostles taught us 
to carry the cross and to suffer all injustices."° Both Dirk Philips and 


Menno Simons named suffering as one of the signs of the true church.’ 
A hymn of the Ausbund summarizes well the Anabaptist sentiment: 
He who wants to have communion with Him and share in His Kingdom, 


must here on earth also have communion. Indeed, he who wants to inherit 
with Him must here have much suffering for His name’s sake.!*4 


It should be clear from our analysis that the Anabaptist under- 
standing of justification does not follow the pattern set by the Reform- 
ers. It breathes a different spirit as some scholars, such as W. J. Kiihler, 
Winthrop Hudson, or George Williams, have pointed out.’” This 
must be said particularly concerning the anthropocentric tendencies 
in Anabaptist thought, which can hardly be overlooked.’” 


A recent dissertation recognized this fact when it concluded that 
“the Dutch Anabaptists made a serious attempt to balance the proper 
action on the part of man with the necessary action on the part of 
God.”"* An Anabaptist expressed it in these words: “When Paul 
says, Romans 3, that those who are justified through Christ are justi- 
fied without any merit or without the works of the law he does not mean 
that man can be saved without the works of faith.” He continued 
that the Anabaptists pursue a middle path between the Catholic “work 
saints,’ who promise salvation apart from faith, and the Protestant 
“scribes who although they have kept clear of works yet veer to the 
right and under the name of the Gospel teach a faith without works.’’?”* 
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Such a comparison, however suggestive, is not altogether accurate, 
for medieval Catholicism was not completely devoid of a doctrine of 
grace. Man’s cooperation was combined with such grace. This was pre- 
cisely the concern of the Anabaptists. In Anabaptism as well as in Ca- 
tholicism, anthropocentric tendencies upset the equilibrium of the work 
of God and the work of man. There, as well as here, the result was a 
work-righteousness which found its expression in the phrase from the 
Ausbund: “Whoever does right, is justified.”””" 

We conclude that by and large the Anabaptist position is closer to 
Catholicism than to the Reformation; and it comes as no surprise, 
then, that the Tridentine Canon on Justification is strongly reminiscent 
of Peter Riedemann’s view as expressed in his Rechenschafft. 

The time-worn charge of the Reformers that the radicals were 
“nil nisi quidani est novus monachismus” had therefore a certain 
validity. It was a caricature, to be sure, even as much of the polemics 
in the 16th century was caricature, and did not do full justice to the 
Anabaptist position. But instinctively—or theologically—the Reform- 
ers saw that in the Anabaptist system man was given once more an 
important place. Their violent reaction is understandable. 


But Anabaptism was not simply a medieval sect as Ritschl sug- 
gested. Some of the most resolute repudiations of Catholicism stemmed 
from the ranks of the Anabaptists. The sacramental and sacerdotal 
character of the Catholic Church as well as the emphasis on tradition 
as a normative principle of Christian truth came here under severe 
criticism. Positively, the affirmation of the priesthood of all believers 
and the principle of sola scriptura are basic to Anabaptist thought. In 
fact, a case can perhaps be made that the Anabaptists, with their em- 
phasis on the brotherhood character of the church and their extreme 
Biblicism, went beyond the Reformers in these areas. The influence of 
the Reformation upon Anabaptism was undoubtedly profound—and 
Holl’s thesis of the dependence of the Schwdrmer on Luther is, at least 
partially, justified. Anabaptism cannot be understood aside from its 
reformatory context. It is a child of the Reformation, though perhaps 
not—if the imagery is permissible—an altogether legitimate one, for 
as we have seen, in some crucial aspects it is indeed very close to 
Catholicism. 

The picture of Anabaptism is thus an ambiguous one. A definite 
affinity with the Reformation on the one hand gives validity to the 
description of the movement as Radical Reformation. This is coupled, 
however, with a unique proximity to Catholic thought, making it im- 
possible to see the movement exclusively as a result of the Reformation. 
The postulate of Anabaptism as a Christian tradition in its own right 
may be the answer to our problem. 
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PURITAN RADICALISM AND THE ENLIGHTENMENT 
GeorGcE L. Mosse, University of Wisconsin 


The relationship between Christianity and the Enlightenment pre- 
sents a subtle and difficult problem. No historian has as yet fully an- 
swered the important question of how the world view of the eighteenth 
century is related to that of traditional Christianity. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the deism of that century rejected traditional Christianity as 
superstitious and denied Christianity a monopoly upon religious truth. 
The many formal parallels which can be drawn between Enlightenment 
and Christianity cannot obscure this fact. From the point of view of 
historical Christianity, both Protestant and Catholic, the faith of the 
Enlightenment was blasphemy. It did away with a personal God, it ad- 
mitted no supernatural above the natural, it denied the relevance of 
Christ’s redemptive task in this world. This essay attempts to discover 
whether traditional Christian thought itself did not make a contribution 
to the Enlightenment. 


It has always been realized that Christian antecedents to the En- 
lightenment existed, but these have been sought exclusively in the de- 
velopment of rational theology. Both Tulloch and Cassirer have dealt 
with the Christian origins of the Enlightenment in these terms, while 
Cantimori has stated that the movement took its start from Socinian- 
ism.’ The purpose of this essay is to suggest quite another kind of 
Christian thought which went into the making of the Enlightenment. 
Protestant radicalism seems to entail a development of thought which 
could lead to deistic conclusions, and, in the two cases we have singled 
out as examples, certainly did so. Puritan England offers the best field 
of investigation because here Protestant radicalism expressed itself 
with a freedom which was denied elsewhere. It also enables us to com- 
pare the ideas of Puritan radicals with another stream of thought 
which went into the making of the Enlightenment, that of seventeenth- 
century deism. 


The parallels between the Enlightenment and this deistic stream 
of thought, which had long lost touch with Christian beliefs, are close 
and obvious. These seventeenth century deists also denied the existence 
of a personal God and substituted for him the primacy of nature. They 
rejected Christ and believed that man’s soul was wholly mortal. Con- 
temporaries called them “atheists,” but in reality they were deists, for 
God did play a role in their thought. These men were continuing and 
deepening ideas inherited from classical and Renaissance times. The 
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centers of that movement were in Italy and France. It is necessary to 
compare this movement with that deism which we find in Puritan Eng- 
land, for it is certainly possible that ideas which caused so much con- 
troversy on the Continent should penetrate across the channel and in- 
fluence Puritan Deists. 

We will attempt to show, however, that these continental ideas 
came to England in a very limited form and that the deism of our Puri- 
tan examples cannot be explained through such influences. Nevertheless, 
we shall also attempt to show that the Puritans we have singled out 
paralleled in their thought that of the famous Italian and French Deists. 
It will be our conclusion that they reached such a position from within 
their own framework of Puritan thought and that, therefore, such 
deism could originate in a Christian tradition far removed from ra- 
tional theology. In order to prove our contention it is necessary first to 
clarify the deistic stream of thought on the Continent which provided 
such an obvious ingredient for the deists of the Enlightenment. 

These ideas were based, in large part, upon a heterodox inter- 
pretation of Aristotle, concepts derived from Averroism, and an im- 
portant revival of Stoic thought. The consequences which could be 
drawn from such a mixture of ideas can best be illustrated through 
Lucillo Vanini (1585-1619), whom the century branded as the “Eagle 
of Atheists.”” His fundamental concept, indeed that of all these deists, 
was the Averroistian idea of the “removed God” who is represented on 
earth by nature. God does not interfere with nature; it is ruled by cer- 
tain unchangeable and fixed laws. Man removed from God is, in the 
Stoic sense, thrown back upon his own moral and ethical self-sufficiency. 
Vanini came to the conclusion that it was not God but nature which had 
created man. What then of man’s soul? Vanini tended to deny its im- 
mortality, though he hesitated upon this point on which other deists 
were not to hesitate. For example, Caesarius Cremonini (1550- 
1631) in his lectures at Padua followed the same line of thought as 
Vanini, but added that man’s soul was mortal. This famous teacher 
could build on the tradition of his university, which had labored to re- 
lease Aristotle from that Christianity which had en¥eloped him during 
the middle ages. Cremonini based himself upon Aristotle’s idea that 
the internal and external faculties of man must be considered jointly.‘ 


Christ had no place in such doctrine. For these men, both Christ 
and Moses were impostors who had tricked mankind. Vanini saw in 
Christ an exemplification of Machiavelli’s dictum that the unarmed 
prophet must necessarily fail.° In France, Théophile de Viau (1590- 
1626) was to build some of his poems around the theme of Christ the 
impostor, as did the tract De Tribus Imposteribus, written during the 
century. Machiavelli also provided the source for Moses as an “Arch- 
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politic,” a view many a writer had been at pains to refute. When Louis 
Machon, Canon of Toul, made a favorable comparison of Machiavelli 
and Scripture for Cardinal Richelieu (1640), Moses emerged as the 
prime example that a prophet of God can also be a Machiavellian.’ 
These men rejected all revealed religion. Vanini believed that such faith 
was a hypocritical invention to keep the common people in check.’ As 
for religion, Théophile wrote to his Huguenot brother, it was time that 
man threw off ideas born out of the fears of a child.° 

To these concepts of the deists we must add another facet of their 
thought which has been given the name “libertinage.” This word had 
meant, in the sixteenth century, those who were filled with the “holy 
spirit” and thus thought themselves free from any ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. Now it came to be applied to those deists who seemed to justify 
moral laxness. This is of special importance, for it was the libertine ele- 
mént of deism which was to penetrate Puritan England from con- 
tinental sources. Théophile de Viau provided the classical example of 
deism leading to libertinage. If nature was the destiny which created 
and dominated man, then man must not oppose himself to nature. From 
this idea it was only a step to the Epicurean concept that the passions of 
the body force the movements of the soul. Théophile took that step and 
in consequence came to believe that man must not force his passions 
but must live according to his own nature.’ The result was a justifica- 
tion for the flouting of accepted conventions; the moral laxness of 
Théophile and his band of disciples caused much scandal at the court 
of Louis XIII. 

Théophile’s ideas were popularized by the Quatraine Du Déiste 
(1622)." This poem restated the libertine ingredient in deism by using 
a simple line of argument which started from God’s perfection. Since 
He was perfection and goodness, God would not inflict misery on man, 
nor would He be bothered with those miseries which men made for 
themselves. Because of this, man should enjoy himself on earth while 
awaiting paradise. God was removed from the tribulations of the 
world, nature governed on earth, and man had to follow his own nature 
at all times. 

Heresy travels, and, as Friedrich Brie has shown, elements of 
deism had traveled to England long before the opening of the seven- 
teenth century.” Did it accelerate its pace in the age of Théophile and 
Vanini when so many continental writers were becoming deeply con- 
cerned with this un-Christian movement? It is now that we must note 
in what manner the ideas represented by these men may have penetrated 
across the channel. 

While on the Continent a growing body of literature was con- 
cerned with Vanini and Théophile, in England deism as connected with 
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the “Eagle of Atheists” or the “Prince of Libertines” was of little 
interest. Yet both had visited England. Archbishop Abbott befriended 
Vanini as a Carmelite monk who had seen the Anglican light, but not 
for long, for Vanini seems to have preached his deistic doctrine in 
London’s Italian church. This resulted in his leaving England for the 
more congenial atmosphere of the Languedoc, where many of the 
nobility shared his beliefs.'* Théophile also came to England as part 
of an embassy sent by Louis XIII. James I refused to receive him, but 
the Duke of Buckingham did. From that time on, there sprang up an 
interesting relationship between the Duke and the libertine French 
poet. When Théophile was briefly imprisoned for his scandalous views 
and behavior, the Duke of Buckingham interceded with Louis XIII on 
his behalf. The poet, in turn, thanked the Duke for so openly taking 
his side in Paris. Already during his visit to England Théophile had 
presented the Duke with some verses.” 


In this connection it is important to point out that Théophile’s 
deism, with its libertinage, found initial support in the sophisticated 
society at the royal court. The poet always managed to secure powerful 
patronage. In Paris this role was taken first by the Duke of Luynes 
and then by the Duke of Montmorency; in England apparently the 
Duke of Buckingham fulfilled that function in spite of the pious airs 
he was accustomed to assume when it suited his purpose. This con- 
tinental deism flourished in court society and at universities like Padua. 
Those involved were either of high birth or men of learning. They 
thought of themselves as an aristocracy and boasted that the simple 
folk could never appreciate their teaching.” We will show later how 
this contrasted with those English deists who came from a Christian 
tradition which had quite different roots from the thought of Théophile 
or Vanini. 

The visits of these men to England seemed to have had little effect 
in spreading their influence. What about their works themselves? 
Vanini’s were not translated, though excerpts existed in manuscript 
form. John Donne owned a copy of his works, and John Burton men- 
tioned him in passing.*® Théophile’s poems did not find a translator 
either, though he did visit England once more, not in person but through 
Charles Sorel’s novel Francion (tr. 1655). In considering this novel 
it will become clear that it was the libertine element of this deism that 
had appeal in England, rather than the other important facets of this 
body of thought. Francion was a “comical history” which centered 
around the life of Théophile. Sorel revised the work several times 
in order to inject a moralizing tone into this book which praised 
libertinage."’ The English version contained these revisions. Yet 
the libertinism which remains was strong enough, as the adven- 
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tures of Francion flouted all accepted morality. Only once, in 
passing, was the deistic justification for such libertinism mentioned, 
and then not by Francion himself. It was one of the elderly victims 
of his debaucheries who stated, ‘I knew ’tis a glory for me to have 
followed mother nature.”’* The moralizing tone was present when the 
reader was told that such “cheats and gulleries” should be warnings 
not to do likewise.”* Nevertheless, this caveat was completely for- 
gotten in the first eight books of the work as the adventures of Francion 
were told with sympathetic understanding. Moreover, such libertinage 
did lead to blasphemy. In one of the most striking sequences of the book 
the eucharist was compared to certain sexual experiences.”” We shall 
have to return to such blasphemy later and in a different context. 


If Vanini’s works were not translated, other Italian deists were 
represented in Puritan England. While at least two of Cremonini’s 
lectures circulated in manuscript,” it was again not the deistic philos- 
ophy but deistic libertinism which was presented in translations. The 
works which are relevant here are those produced by the Venetian 
Academia della Incogniti. The members of this Academy were the 
young aristocrats of the city who turned to the writing of literature un- 
der the influence of the ideas of Vanini and Cremonini.” Many of 
their works did represent a specifically deistic philosophy, but this was 
not the way in which they reached English readers. Their works suffered 
the same fate that had overtaken the Italian novellae in Painter’s and 
Fenton’s collections of the previous century. They were injected with 
a morality not to be found in the original work. Yet the libertine trend 
of the Academy was present in the Choice Novels and Amorous Tales 
written by the most refined Witts in Italy (tr. 1652), the collected 
novellae of the Academy. 

Ferrante Palavicino’s contributions to this work were openly 
libertine in that they glorified moral laxness. As in Francion, this lax- 
ness shaded over into blasphemy. Palavicino applied religious imagery 
to the lusts of the flesh in order to ridicule the divine.** To seventeenth 
century Europe Palavicino represented Vanini’s successor as the “Eagle 
of Atheists” long before he became transformed into a champion of 
free thought by Stendhal in his Charterhouse of Parma. This Italian 
example demonstrates once more that it was this libertine trend of 
deistic thought which had special appeal. 

It is possible to suggest two reasons why this should be so. First, 
in Puritan England these novellae and romances were undoubtedly 
good reading. They must have provided a welcome change from litera- 
ture of devotion or of moral exhortation. Second, libertinism was di- 
rected against hypocrisy in religion. Thus Francion praised the liber- 
tines with their “free and galant humour,” even though they were apt 
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to be inconstant in judgment.” Sorel extended his attacks upon hypoc- 
risy from religion to politics and the court. Francion wanted to associate 
with those who “laugh and love.” In such companions there was more 
contentment than could be found in churches or in politics.” Palavicino 
also made fun of the hypocrisy of religion. All this was, of course, 
strongly implied in the doctrine of the impostors and in the concept of 
religion as a utilitarian device. Deism then did not penetrate across the 
channel by attacking Christ or by rejecting religion in favor of natu- 
ralism and the mortality of the soul. Libertinism, growing out of this 
thought, was directed against hypocrisy, and in this, Puritan England 
may have found a very congenial parallelism to its own concern with 
“fundamentals.” 


II 


The ideology of continental deism has now been clarified through 
the example of its leading exponents. We have seen how these ideas 
came to England in a very limited and partial manner through liber- 
tinism. Yet in Puritan England there existed deistic thought corre- 
sponding to that of the Continent. The origin of this thought must not 
be sought in the continental examples, but in the beliefs of Christianity 
itself. Christianity in this case is not defined as that rational theology 
which undoubtedly existed in Revolutionary England and which in its 
turn influenced English deism, but rather as the Christian thought of 
radical Puritanism. Thomas Edwards in his comprehensive catalogue 
of heresies (1645) included as a current heresy the. belief that the soul 
was mortal and that faith could not transcend nature. Moreover, he 
quoted Philip Nye to the effect that the “denying of Christ was a grow- 
ing opinion.””* How did Christian beliefs lead to such conclusions? 


Throughout his Gangraena Thomas Edwards concentrated his 
ire upon one of the Puritan ministers, Thomas Webbe. Webbe was a 
member of a radical Puritan sect known as the Ranters. This was a 
loosely defined body of men who denied the validity of the Church, 
scriptures, worship and dogma. They had evolved from that religious 
group which contemporaries called the “Seekers,’’ people who believed 
that there was no visible apostolic power among men in the present state 
of apostasy. They sought for God to give them a visible demonstration 
of hope through the sending of an angel or apostle to earth. As early as 
1617 John Morton had applied the epithet “libertine” to the Seekers 
and charged them with speaking against Christ in maintaining that 
none are saved by the blood of Christ, which was of no particular 
value.” This Seeker thought was given an ecstatic and mystical twist 
by the Ranters, who felt that the time for true revival of prophecy was 
at hand. 
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Ranters believed that “every creature in the first state of creation 
was God, and every creature is God... .””* Man was an emanation of 
God, but man’s return to God had to await the coming of the resur- 
rection. Between the “first creation” and that expected event, man and 
the world were cut off from direct divine intervention. Only to His 
prophets like Muggleton and John Reeve did God speak directly in order 
that they might prepare the world for His distinct appearance in the 
clouds of heaven.” These Ranters talked about the existence of two 
worlds. The earth is the lower world, so polluted by sin that its proc- 
esses of life are removed from God’s concern. This meant that man’s 
soul as well as his body were conceived by an instinct of nature and not 
by an infusion of God’s spirit.*° The soul was as mortal as man’s body, 
a division which makes possible a materialist concept of the world 
below—until the resurrection. 


Christ, however, seemed important in Ranter doctrine as far as 
the revival of true prophecy was concerned. When Muggleton and 
Reeves wrote their Divine Looking-Glass (1656) they thought them- 
selves inspired by the “fiery glorious spirit of Jesus Christ.’** At one 
point in his development Webbe gave an accurate formulation of this 
Christianity when he preached that Christ and his spirit were infused 
into the souls of those who had faith.” The growing Ranter opposition 
to Christ, which went back to their Seeker origin, was reinforced by 
two developments. First was the attack upon these radicals by the 
orthodox. The attempts of the Presbyterians to impose their theology 
upon Puritan England led to a denial, in some cases, not only of the 
Presbyterian ideas on predestination, but also of their concept of 
Christ. 


Secondly, the Ranters were attacked for their denial of the tradi- 
tionally practiced worship of Christ. In consequence they began in 
turn to sharpen their attack upon such worship, and especially upon 
the essence of this worship, the Eucharist. Thus in one Ranter meeting, 
“one of them took a piece of beef in his hand, tearing it asunder said to 
another, ‘this is the flesh of Christ, take and eat.’ ’** Such mockery of 
the Eucharist was, as we have seen, duplicated in the libertine literature 
which did come to England. From ridiculing Christian worship, it was 
only a step to an attack on Christ himself. Moreover, the primacy of 
God in Ranter thought made it easy to obscure the function of Christ. 
Muggleton and Reeve rejected the Trinity, fusing Christ and God into 
one identity. Christ was God, clothed for a brief time with “flesh and 
bone.” Thus Christ could have no separate and delegated redemptive 
power in this world. By 1652 it was charged against Webbe that while 
he had called Christ the greatest ordinance set up by God, he had also 
asserted that “saints” could live unto God without those ordinances.” 
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George Fox, who knew the Ranters well, accused them of having 
jumped a step in their religious development. They started out as God’s 
“and never came through the prophets, nor Moses’ house, nor Christ 
who is the end of all oathes.”** Thus Webbe eventually came to call 
Christ an impostor, since an almighty and powerful God would never 
have trusted a weak and crucified Christ.** He, a Puritan minister, 
arrived at the same doctrine of the impostor as that held by the con- 
tinental deists, but he started from a Christian context. 


Moreover, the concentration on God combined with the removal 
of God from the active affairs of the world, on which we have touched 
above, gave man an ethical self-sufficiency reminiscent of Théophile. 
Many Ranters believed that as all power comes from God, and He is 
goodness, therefore human sin “has its conception only in the imagina- 
tion.” Lawrence Clarkson summed this up well. Since all power was 
from God, all man’s acts were produced by that power. Because God’s 
power produced man’s actions and God was goodness as well as perfec- 
tion, man’s acts must necessarily be good. ‘There is no act whatsoever 
that is impure in God or sinful before God.”** Such ideas led to a 
libertine and deistic position. God was removed from man’s daily ac- 
tions in any ethical or moral sense because He had no immediate in- 
terest in them. Webbe repeated Clarkson’s point and added that God 
could not be displeased or angry with man. If God were pleased at one 
moment and angry at the next, He would be changeable and not per- 
fect. This very view of God as the source of all goodness and perfection 
tended to divorce him from man, and the human abandoned to his own 
devices could be viewed as wholly mortal. As Webbe put it, all things 
shall have an end and only God will remain forever.* 


Webbe reached a position parallel to that of Vanini or Théophile 
on the mortality of the soul, the denial of Christ, and the “removed” 
God of deism. He added the libertine element of that thought which in 
any case was explicit in the Ranter position. Webbe flaunted his 
adulteries even under persecution and was denounced as a lover of 
“music and mixed dancing.’’** What is missing in Webbe as compared 
with the continentals was the emphasis upon nature. The very God- 
centeredness of the Ranter doctrine, which facilitated Webbe’s deism, 
prevented him from injecting nature between God and man, as man’s 
real and dominating destiny. 


Ill 


Webbe, then, came to his conclusion from what was an undogmatic 
and mystical Christianity. Richard Overton reached his conclusions 
through a similar Christian tradition; however, Overton emphasized in 
his thought one component of Puritan radicalism which Webbe lacked. 
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He had a chiliastic view of the world and it is this that enabled him, 
despite his deism, to retain a Christian framework of thought. More- 
over, Overton was also, unlike Webbe, influenced by a Christian nature 
mysticism which enabled him to stress nature as the continental deists 
stressed it. Yet despite all these differences, both Overton and Webbe 
demonstrate how a deistic mode of thought could arise from within a 
Christian tradition and not from overtly anti-Christian or rational 
Christian thought. Both shared the background of a Puritan radicalism 
as typified by the Seekers and above all by the Ranters. However, the 
special interest in Overton lies in the fusion he made between Chris- 
tianity and deism. In his ideology an essentially hostile mode of thought 
existed side by side with an emphasized Christianity. He would not 
have understood the dichotomy between Christianity and the Enlighten- 
ment, though he shows how a professed Christian ideology could evolve 
into deism. Thomas Webbe had stripped the Christian element from 
his thought at the end; Overton shows that at one point in the evolution 
of radical Christian thought it could coexist with deism, and indeed 
through such coexistence provides additional proof of the Christian 
component of that movement. 


Overton’s Man’s Mortality (1644) has puzzled many historians. 
A.S.P. Woodhouse believed that Overton belonged to no religious 
tradition, while Petegorski saw in him a precursor of scientific ma- 
terialism.*° This confusion seems to stem from an approach to Overton 
which denied the relevance of the Christian tradition of which he was 
a part. Yet this seems the crux of the matter here as it was for Webbe. 
Professor Haller has pointed to Overton’s knowledge of the Greek 
Church Father Nemesius, as translated by George Wither (1536). 
Nemesius’s Nature of Man did attempt to reconcile the idea of an over- 
ruling providence with man’s free will and the immortality of the soul. 
There was in this work, however, no sign of the sovereign rule of nature 
over the world or of a God removed from the world until the last judg- 
ment; yet, both of these concepts were central in Overton’s thinking. 
Providence, according to Nemesius, was never suspended and, as 
Wither points out in the preface, nature was not magnified above free 
grace.**” Moreover, the concept of the soul in this work was a con- 
ventional one which can be duplicated in Calvin’s reply to the Soul 
Sleepers.“* Thus, the influence of Nemesius upon Overton cannot ac- 
count for Overton’s basic concepts ; rather, these can be traced to ideas 
of the Ranters and certain relaxed radical sects. 


Overton’s thought was closely linked to that of the Soul Sleepers, 
who believed that body and soul died together and were resurrected 
together at the last judgment. This belief in the mortality of the soul 
was similar to that of Théophile’and Vanini, except that this mortality 
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was temporary, i.e., it lasted only up to the resurrection. Though many 
have thought that the Soul Sleepers originated with Overton’s Man’s 
Mortality, this belief actually had a long history behind it before Over- 
ton wrote his book in 1644. Calvin’s first theological tract of 1534 had 
been directed against such beliefs. Doumergue believed that these Soul 
Sleepers had thousands of adherents in France during Calvin’s lifetime. 
Barclay held that Ranter origins went beyond the Seekers to one of 
Calvin’s principal opponents, Antoine Pocque, who was also a Soul 
Sleeper.** If this be true, there existed a definite link between the doc- 
trines of the Ranters and those of the Soul Sleepers. There can be no 
doubt that this belief had a continuous history from Calvin to Overton, 
though little is known about it. One of the men tried for heresy under 
King Henry VIII believed that “. . . there are no souls in heaven till the 
day of doom” (1533). Among the accusations for heresy made against 
Edward Wightman in 1611, while Overton was still a youth in Holland, 
was that he believed that “the soul does sleep in the sleep of the first 
death as well as the body and is mortal as touching the sleep of the first 
death as the body is... .”*° Here once more we touch upon a current of 
Christian thought which, without being directly indebted to the classics, 
put forward ideas of the soul’s mortality which were duplicated by the 
continental deists, except that this mortality was conditional and existed 
only up to the-resurrection. Nevertheless, as Overton will demonstrate, 
this made possible a deistic view of the world from which God was re- 
moved until the last judgment. 


The ideas of the Soul Sleepers were closely associated not only 
with the Ranters, but also with both the Baptists and the Mennonites.“ 
The Baptists in Italy and France had at times adopted Soul Sleeping; 
such an association also existed in England, for we hear that in Kent 
and Sussex Baptists were linked to a sect known as the Soul Sleepers.“ 
Overton, who became a Baptist when he came to England, never left 
this church, whose institutions he thought were “holy and good.”“* In 
his youth he had joined the Mennonite Dutch Waterland Church. His 
application for membership in that church already showed that stress 
upon the resurrection which was to be important in his later thought, 
though it was still combined with an equal emphasis upon the Trinity 
and upon grief for sin which will be forgiven by Christ. This stress 
upon the resurrection was also a part of the religious thought of John 
Smythe, the leader of the English faction in that particular Mennonite 
Church. Smythe combined the resurrection with the idea that men in 
their graves rest from their work as God did from his.” Though Smythe 
believed the soul to be immortal, the concept of the God who rests from 
his work was important in the deistic thought of Overton. Smythe based 
himself on Hebrews 4:10, which states that he who has entered into 
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rest, rests from his own work as God did from his. Smythe’s inter- 
pretation may seem straightforward, but Calvin had taken quite an- 
other note of this passage. For him, God could never rest from his 
labors, and he interpreted the word “rest” as an exhortation to man to 
cast off his appetites, renounce himself, and follow God.** Smythe did 
not remove God from the concerns of the world, but another member 
of the congregation, John Canne, did combine such ideas with Seeker 
and Ranter thought which hada foothold in English Mennonite church- 
es. John Canne was the printer of Man’s Mortality. He believed that 
God did rest removed from His world because for the last years there 
had been no true witnesses in His church. Now the time for resurrec- 
tion was at hand. Holding these beliefs, he became a Fifth Monarchy 
man.” There is little doubt that here Overton was exposed to an in- 
tellectual atmosphere which had direct influence upon Man’s Mortality. 
The resurrection at the last judgment was the beginning of the im- 
mortality of the soul. Prior to that day, man’s mortal soul was governed 
by nature, which ran as well without God’s interference as it would with 
His help.™ 


The idea of nature was central in Overton’s thought. Once more 
it was not linked to the classical thought of the continental deists but 
to the Ranters’ view of nature. They tried to live in “unity with crea- 
tion” and by this they meant nature as the prime reflection of God’s 
powers.” Such views were common among Puritans, who were con- 
vinced that the study of the world of nature revealed evidence of the 
divine plan. However, while for most Puritans nature was only a partial, 
supplemental revelation of God’s purpose, for the Ranters nature came 
to occupy a central place. The famous Carol of the Ranters stated 
bluntly that all was made by nature. We are here confronted with a 
nature mysticism which was Christian in its origins but which tended 
to become focused on the power of nature itself. This development was 
undoubtedly facilitated by the divorce of God from active concern 
with this world in the Ranter thought we have analyzed above. The 
carol went on to say that all shall pass into the same condition from 
which it came through the power of nature which denied immortality.” 


Ranter doctrines of nature were also influenced by the Christian 
nature mysticism of Jacob Boehme. For this German cobbler, Scripture 
could only be understood through such lessons as nature could teach 
man. Man’s anticipation of the second coming could be expressed in 
his efforts to fuse with God and Christ through such lessons as nature 
could teach man. This was a pantheistic ideal, which put nature into the 
center of a Christian and mystical experience. Boehme’s view of-nature 
involved a dualism that was similar to Overton’s thought. Nature was 
both good and bad, but the goodness of nature could only be seen by 
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that man who had been reborn through the fusing of his spirit with 
God through Christ.” Since for Overton nature was corrupt, there 
could be no perfection as long as nature, and man as part of nature, 
were divorced from the divine. These pantheistic ideas could be modi- 
fied through a stress upon the chiliastic end. Once the importance of 
nature had been stated in this way, it was simple for both Overton and 
the Ranters to take God out of the immediate realm of the world which 
was then governed by nature. God was relegated to a distant waiting 
position until the time was ripe for him to return to the world in the 
final days of judgment. The only power governing man’s soul until 
that day was the power of nature. This, however, did not mean that Ged 
was powerless. 


Overton shared with Webbe a concept of God which, in this case 
also, was related to a mystical and undogmatic view of God’s powers. 
Since he believed that God was a perfect and powerful being, the rela- 
tionship between God and man was complicated by original sin. Both 
nature and man since Adam’s fall were corrupt. Overton believed that 
those who regarded the human soul as an emanation of God were wrong 
because that would make God the author of sin in man. “God puts the 
devil into man in such a case.””* Overton here touched upon a problem 
which was reflected in much of the Puritan thought of the period.” 
Puritans like William Perkins and William Ames had tried to counter 
this problem by taking refuge in the Augustinian position that sin had 
no formal existence. Overton refused to do so. God could not be tainted 
through any association with sinful man or corrupt nature; thus he 
remained apart from man and nature until the time came for him to 
pass judgment upon man at the end of the world. For Overton, God 
was the “removed” God of the deists. This was the same view about 
the relationship of God to the existing world as that of the Quatraine 
des Deistes, but it was arrived at through a Christian line of argument. 
Once God had been removed from the workings of the world in this 
fashion and nature substituted, man became divorced from the divine. 
His soul, as we have seen, was mortal, and Overton, like Théophile 
and Vanini, predicated the procreation of man without any intervention 
from God. Man was the creature of man. 


Overton’s ideology was dominated by his chiliasm, a fact which 
has been overlooked by later historians who have been unduly astonished 
by his deism. Man was generated, propagated, and ruled by nature, but 
this would be changed in the end when God through Christ would make 
immortality possible. Despite his correspondence to the continentals, 
Overton omitted the attacks upon Christ just as Webbe omitted the 
ingredients of deistic naturalism. To be sure Overton believed that in» 
the affairs of this world neither God nor Christ played a part, but both 
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were essential for the chiliastic end. Overton believed in Christ. Christ 
had existed, was resurrected, and went to heaven, which he identified 
with the sun.“ In contrast, Vanini believed Christ had, after his 
failure, gone to die in the desert.” Overton’s chiliasm allowed him to 
surround his naturalism and deism with the Christian concept of the 
final goal of life. His deism was not dependent upon continental 
models; it sprang from certain tendencies in radical Christian thought. 


These ideas were undoubtedly stimulated by Overton’s concern 
for toleration. The Ranters and the Baptists opposed any official ortho- 
doxy. The Westminster Assembly was attempting to send the Holy 
Ghost in a clothes-bag (t.e., Presbyterian dogma) from Scotland, and 
of this Overton would have nothing. In his Arraignment of Mr. 
Persecution (1645) he used his mixture of deism and Christianity to 
argue for that kind of complete toleration for which the Baptists had 
always stood. Christ, the “Lord of Lords,” was King forever and had 
commanded his householders, the “Kings of the earth,” to let the tares 
and wheat grow together in the field of the world until the day of judg- 
ment. The persecutor usurped Christ’s prerogative.“ 

Overton was well versed in classical thought. He quoted from the 
Stoics as well as from Aristotle. He was also familiar with Renaissance 
scientists like Ambrose Paré and Tycho Brahe. This familiarity with 
the classics does not invalidate our argument that Overton’s deistic 
ideas are grounded in radical Christian thought, for Overton clearly 
viewed classical thought only as secondary proof for his own ideas. 
Though Overton, for example, quoted Aristotle to the same effect as 
the continental deists—that form and matter cannot be separated, 
this argument was meant only to underline his own proofs for the mor- 
tality of the soul. In a similar way he used arguments from other 
classical writers as merely supplemental proof. Thus he constantly 
quoted from Nemesius, whose ideas in their proper context do not bear 
out his theories. Overton himself stated that both heathen and Chris- 
tians had strained their wits to find an answer to the nature of the 
soul, but none had succeeded.” The true solution to this problem was 
given in his own view of God, the soul, nature, and the resurrection. 
Overton’s thought, as we have seen it unfold, cannot be linked to classi- 
cal sources, but did have a direct link to that Christian thought which 
has concerned us here. 

It is significant in this connection that neither Webbe nor Overton 
were of high birth or primarily men of learning. This contrasts with 
the continental deists, whose home was the sophisticated society of 
royal courts or who were scholars and teachers. Both men lived in a 
time of revolution which was not duplicated on the continent. It is un- 
likely that in the same circumstances either Vanini or Théophile, who 
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prided themselves on being of the elite, would have assumed the role 
of tribune of the people as Overton did. The ideas of both Webbe and 
Overton were close to the mainstream of the popular piety of the cen- 
tury. Ranters and Seekers, as well as Baptists and Mennonites, at- 
tracted members of the lower class of the population. The expectation 
of the “last things,’ the belief that the present world was corrupt but 
that this would change in the end, appealed to those who were dis- 
satisfied with their lot. Added importance is given to the development 
we have been discussing when it is realized that this stream of Puritan 
radicalism that went into the making of a deistic mode of thought ran 
close to the aims and aspirations of popular piety. 


The comparison between the deism which came from a Christian 
tradition unrelated to rational theology and that deism which was such 
an important movement in France and Italy has brought out the 
similarity between them. Théophile and Vanini on the one hand, Webbe 
and Overton on the other, came to identical conclusions about the mor- 
tality of the soul and the noninterference of God in the affairs of this 
world. Webbe agreed in the rejection of Christ as an impostor, and 
Overton, who retained Christ, shared the deistic view of nature. These 
two streams of thought seem to flow parallel to each other for, as we 
saw, the ideas of the continentals came to England stripped of their 
explicit philosophical base. 


If the undogmatic, mystical, and chiliastic Christianity of these 
Puritan Radicals could lead to such deist thought, then they also con- 
tributed to a more general change in the direction of seventeenth cen- 
tury Christianity. For at the same time casuistic Divinity was intro- 
ducing a more realistic orientation from within Christian orthodoxy. 
The Presbyterian Westminster Assembly, so hostile to the sects, was 
exhorted by one of their numbers to vote a convenient proposition first 
and then find the matching Scriptural text for it. Louis Machon was 
not alone in seeing no contradiction between the ways of Machiavelli 
and those of God. Moreover, Calvinist orthodoxy was pointing towards 
a rationalism which, in the next century, would lead one minister to 
say that if God could not defend His happiness against evil men except 
by using a lie, then He would do so.® It is this more general loosening 
of the traditional Christian thought and ethic which gives significance 
to the fact that such a development could also take place within radical 
Christianity, close to popular piety. Here too the Christian framework 
of thought could be used, and was used, to defeat its own professed ob- 
jectives. In this manner Puritan radicalism could provide one of the 
stimuli that went into the making of the Enlightenment.” 
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LUTHERAN IMMIGRANT CHURCHES FACE 
THE PROBLEMS OF THE FRONTIER 


Cart S. Meyer, Concordia Seminary 


Turner has no mention of “Lutherans” on the frontier,’ and Pax- 
son disregards them.” Marcus Lee Hansen, better than any other his- 
torian, secular or ecclesiastical, has seen the importance of Lutheran 
immigration, Scandinavian and German, for its relation to the west- 
ward movement and the frontier.* However, his suggestion that a 
survey be inaugurated of the source materials in the libraries of the- 
ological institutions and in the archives of church headquarters,* has 
not been carried out. A synthesis, too, of the various immigrant move- 
ments must be made. Perhaps then the writer of a general work in the 
history of American Christianity or even the writers of a textbook in 
American history will see the significance of the Lutheran immigrants 
on the frontier. 


The ‘frontier’ occupied by these Lutheran immigrants was not 
the most sparsely section of the country. As Marcus Lee Hansen put 
it: “The first white man to pioneer in any township was not a Schultz 
or Meyer, a Johnson or an Olson. He was a Robinson, a McCleod or 
a Boone. He was a descendant of that old Americanized stock. . . .”” 
For, as he pointed out, too: 

It was when the pioneer farmers departed that the immigrant farmers 

made their appearance. In the 1820’s and 1830’s they took over the evac- 
uated lands in western New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. In the 1840's 
they swarmed into Missouri, Illinois and southern Wisconsin. In the 

1850’s and 1860’s they occupied eastern Iowa and Minnesota and con- 

solidated their position in the older states. By the 1870’s they had reached 
the prairies. And while the immigrants were moving in, the Americans 
were moving out—. . . .° 


The leaders of the Lutheran immigrant churches had no question 
about the importance of the West and no illusions about the problems 
of the frontier. The “Circular letter from the Mississippi and Chicago 
Ey. Luth. Conferences to their brethren in the faith and countrymen, 
who live scattered here and there in the wide plains of America,’” by 
its very title, showed the awareness of the early Scandinavian pastors 
of the needs of their fellow-countrymen “scattered . . . over America’s 
broad land.”® Walther; even before the organization of the Missouri 
Synod, expressed the conviction that the future of the Lutheran Church 
lay in the West.’ In the very first issue of Der Lutheraner, which he 
edited, in the first sentence of the lead article he spoke of the scattered 
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Lutheranism in the West."” There was among the Lutheran leaders 
the compelling desire to serve the immigrants because they were Ger- 
man, or Norwegian, or Danish, or Swedish, and because they were 
Lutheran. H. A. Preus of the Norwegian Synod expressed this in 
1870: 


We have endeavored, as far as possible, to relieve the great spiritual need 

of our countrymen, especially in the new settlements, by increased mis- 

‘sionary activity. . . . The importance of such missionary activity is 

obvious when we consider how rapidly new settlements are being formed 

in the western districts. If we do not come to their aid, they will become 

a prey to all sorts of sects who swarm about them like hungry wolves." 
The second convention of the General Council heard a report which 
revealed “‘an extent and breadth of spiritual destitution, among the 
various populations in historical connection with the Lutheran church, 
of which it was impossible, before, to have had any clear conception !’"* 


Frederic Wyneken, who had come to America in 1838, issued a 
ringing appeal in 1841 to his compatriots in Germany for spiritual 
help for the German Lutherans in America. He stated that the majority 
of German Lutherans in America were entirely removed from the 
services of the church. The indifference or even hostility of the thou- 
sands of Germans in the large urban centers, vice in the port cities, the 
failure to provide for the education of the children or training them in 
English, all disturbed him greatly. The American sin of avariciousness 
was noted by him particularly. These conditions demanded the help of 
the Germans in the old country. True, Wyneken said, not all the Ger- 
man Lutherans in America had forsaken their God or the faith of their 
fathers. These, of course, were eager for spiritual nourishment; they 
needed pastors; they wanted to organize congregations, erect churches, 
build schools. In the West (im den dicken Waldungen des weiten 
Westens), in the woods and on the prairies of the West, there were 
many isolated settlements of Germans. Scattered along the frontier 
many of them were no better than German heathen. Wyneken saw, too, 
the problems of the Lutheran church on the frontier. There were 
scoundrels who passed themselves off as Lutheran pastors. There was a 
lack of unity among the Lutherans of America and unity, he held, was 
essential for carrying out a program for awakening the consciousness 
of the ecclesiastical functions of the church. Preachers were needed 
who were ecclesiastically orientated (kirchlicher) ; the Lutheran sem- 
inaries in this country, especially that at Columbus, Ohio, he pleaded, 
needed strengthening. He appealed for aid in the name of the entire 
Lutheran church and for the welfare of the kingdom of God; he did 
not hesitate, therefore, to beg the Germans for help for the German 
Lutherans in the cities and in the Busch of North America.” In 1839, 
in a report to the Executive Committee of the Missionary Society of 
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the Pennsylvania Synod, under whose auspices Wyneken had made a 
survey of western Ohio and eastern Indiana, he complained about the 
indifference toward the church and the work of the church: “How else 
could it be possible, that a denomination so strong, and in many parts 
as rich as the Lutheran could behold thousands of their brethren in the 
West, sleeping upon the brink of everlasting death, without being 
moved in a measure somewhat favorably to rescue them from this 
lamentable condition.”* 

In his address as president of the Missouri Synod in 1852, Wy- 
neken called it a miracle that the prairies and forests which only a few 
years before were visited by but occasional Lutheran ministers, were 
now the home of more than a hundred workers in vineyard of the 
Lord.” Craemer could speak of the viele predigerlosen deutschen 
Glaubensbriider in den Waldern Nordamerikas.*® Schieferdecker, 
president of the Western District of the Missouri Synod in 1856, called 
attention to the fact that the Saxon Lutheran immigrants, who settled 
in Perry County and St. Louis, Missouri, in 1839, at that time con- 
stituted the Western outpost of Lutheranism in America. He spoke of 
das westlichamerikanische lutherische Zion." 


Flavel Bascom found “a few German Lutherans” in 1839 at 
Beardstown, Illinois, “but no preaching.’”’* That condition must be 
regarded as almoét typical for the period before 1850. There were 
some, like the Norwegians in the Fox River Valley in Wisconsin, who 
had a minister. “They call themselves Lutherans,” Milton Wells re- 
ported.” Year after year the hordes of immigrants kept coming, call- 
ing themselves Lutherans, lacking pastors. Peter Cartwright encouraged 
the Methodists to work among them. He said: 

Thousands of the Germans can be reached by preachers of their own 

language, that can never be reached by English preachers. They need our 

aid and encouragement. Let us hold them up, and the good they are- 

destined to do, and the hundreds of thousands that they may be, and 

will be, instrumental in bringing to the knowledge of the truth, are far 

beyond our most sanguine calculations.”° ; 
He was right in so far as reaching them through German is concerned. 
Marcus Lee Hansen noted for the 1860’s: “When a German-speaking 
or Swedish-speaking congregation was organized, its theological creed 
created little interest. The important thing was that a place existed 
where the mother tongue was spoken, where one’s compatriots gathered 
from miles around, where customs were familiar.’””" (C. F. W. Walther 
deplored the fact that the “sectarians made their appearance like robber 
bees” when a Lutheran congregation was organized.” Hasselquist in 
1854 spoke from personal knowledge of fourteen settlements of Nor- 
wegians and Swedes that had no worship and no pastor.” 


The growth of the Lutheran churches between 1845 and 1890 
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was more than commensurate with the growth of the country. Already 
in 1890 Edmund Wolf showed the growth of the Lutherans in Amer- 
ica in comparison with the increase of the population of the country.” 
A 661 per cent increase in the number of pastors and a 542 per cent in- 
crease in the number of communicant members among all Lutherans is 
noted over a period of forty years (1845-1883). At this rate the Lu- 
therans increased more rapidly, too, during these years than any other 
denomination, due largely to immigration. 


TABLE 1 

LUTHERAN Pastors, CONGREGATIONS, AND COMMUNICANT MEMBERS 

IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA FROM 1845 To 1883 

In SELECTED YEARS 

Year Pastors Congregations Communicant Members 
1845 520 “1030 145,000 
1853 850 1750 200,000 
1863 1431 2677 285,217 
1873 2309 4115 485,080 
1883 3429 6130 785,987 


TAD, 2 
PERCENTAGE OF GROWTH BY DECADES FOR THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND FOR THE LUTHERANS IN 
AMERICA FROM 1860 To 1889 
Years United States Lutherans 
1860-1869 22.6 % 704 % 


~ 1870-1879 30.06% 76.88% 
1880-1889 24.6 % 64.68% 


The immigration from Germany, for instance, between 1838 and 
1890, showed a steady rise between 1838 and 1851, three phenomenal 
years in 1852, 1853, and 1854, a decline thereafter until the end of the 
Civil War, increasing steadily after that and again reaching peak years 
in 1881 and 1882. In each of the years 1854, 1881, and 1882 the total 
number of German immigrants exceeded 215,000. In ten of the twenty- 
five years from 1850 to 1874 (inclusive) more than 100,000 German 
immigrants came to America each year. In only five of these years 
(three of them during the Civil War) were there less than 50,000 
German immigrants to this country.** From 30 September 1819 to 
31 December 1855 there were 4,212,624 persons of foreign birth who 
arrived in the United States. Of these 1,206,087 were born in Germany; 
29,441 were born in Norway and Sweden; and 3,059 came from Den- 
mark.** A total of 561,604 persons came from Germany between 1 
January 1851 and 31 December 1854 alone.” 

The main stream of Norwegian immigration began in 1836. In 
1860 there were about 50,000 Norwegians in this country, of whom 
43,995 had been born in Norway.** Between 1861 and 1865 an addi- 
tional 23,550 Norwegians came into this country, to be supplemented by 
119,545 in the period between 1866 and 1874. In the 1880’s no less than 
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186,290 immigrants claimed Norway as the land of their birth.” Al- 
most all of these were Lutherans, even though not all of the Germans 
were Lutherans. At no time, it may be noted, too, was the percent of 
the foreign born population of this country more than fifteen per cent.” 

One illustration of Lutheranism on the frontier in comparison 
with the population as a whole must suffice. A study made in Nebraska 
in 1878 showed a total population in that state of about 400,000. On 
the basis of statistical analyses of the census reports, it was estimated 
that there were 4,800 Lutherans from Pennsylvania among these 
400,000; 3,600 Lutherans from Ohio; 400 from New York; 400 from 
Maryland; 7,200 from Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, West Virginia, and 
Michigan. This would be a total of about 16,000 “native” Americans 
of Lutheran persuasion among the 400,000 in Nebraska in 1878. Es- 
timating that 65 per cent of the German immigrants into Nebraska 
were Lutheran, the statistician comes up with the total number of 25,- 
000 German Lutheran immigrants in that state in 1878. Almost one 
hundred per cent of the Scandinavian immigrants were classified as 
Lutheran, at least 16,000 of these.’ If these figures are correct— 
and there is no reason to doubt that they are reasonably accurate— 
fourteen per cent of the population in Nebraska in 1878 was Lutheran. 
In neighboring Kansas in the same year, 102,000 of the 800,000 in- 
habitants, or 12.75 per cent, were Lutheran. The percentage of pop- 
ulation increases between 1860 and 1878 are large.” 


Kansas 1860-1870 239.90% Nebraska 1860-1870 326.45% 
Kansas 1871-1878 218.80% Nebraska 1871-1878 226.03% 


Is it surprising that this plea should be voiced? “Supply Nebraska and 
Kansas each with fifteen more home missionaries, and keep that num- 
ber in the field, and in ten or fifteen years all this vast territory, so far 
as Lutheran interests are concerned, will take care of itself.”** The 
General Synod was doing comparatively little in these states; the Mis- 
souri Synod was doing more; the Scandinavian Synods were, perhaps, 
doing still more. None of them was active to any extent among those 
without any church home or church life.* 


If these Lutheran immigrant churches can be faulted for a neglect 
in meeting the needs of native Americans on the frontier, it must be 
pointed out that their resources were never adequate to take care of the 
immigrants. Rather, help had to come from American sources. Lars 
Paul Esbjérn, a Swedish Lutheran pastor, received aid from the 
American Home Missionary Society for five years [1849-1854]. He 
himself summarized these years in his last report to the Board: 


Standing at the end of my first quinquennium of ministerial labor in this 
country and under Your auspices, it is with feelings of the deepest 
gratitude to God and to Your Society that I look back upon the days that 
are past. What were my prospects 5 years ago, when we gathered a few 
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persons in my house, in schoolhouses, in shops, and what are they now, 
when I find myself surrounded in a commodious church by an attentive 
and devout assembly of some 250-300 persons? The difference is, Under 
God, owing to the Christian charity and liberality of Your Society. Had 
I not been aided by you, it would have been impossible to gather in this 
flock of my poor countrymen, and to render the other Swedish con- 
gregations in this section of the country the aid and the assistance, which 
I have been enabled to do.*® 


In Chicago Paul Anderson, a Norwegian student, organized a con- 
gregation of Norwegian Lutherans, which Swedish immigrants also 
joined. He received a subsidy from the American Home Missionary 
Society between 1849 and 1851, at least. In Knox County, in the 
Northwestern section of Illinois, T. N. Hasselquist of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Northern Illinois, was subsidized by the Society 
between 1853 and 1856, less than three years altogether.” 

The early Norwegian immigrants (1825-1843) relied on laymen. 
When Claus Lauritz Clausen was ordained in 1843, Elling Eielsen fol- 
lowed suit. With the coming of Dietrickson (1844), H. A. Stub 
(1848), A. C. Preus (1850) and others, pastors were being supplied.** 
Th 1859 there were twelve pastors in the Norwegian Synod who served 
eighty-nine congregations.” There were altogether twenty-eight Nor- 


wegian pastors serving one hundred thirteen congregations in 1861. 
The “increase in immigration accentuated va sharply the great and 


growing need for ministers.””° 


The question of lay-preaching agitated the Norwegian Synod. It 
was decided in 1862, not on the basis of need or expediency or the de- 
mands of the frontier, but on the basis of the Scriptures and the Lu- 
theran Confessions. The seven theses that were formulated read: 


1. God has instituted the public ministerial office for the public 
edification of the Christians unto salvation by the Word of God. 

2. God has not instituted any other office for the public edification 
of the Christians to be used along-side of the public ministerial office. 

3. When a man assumes the direction of the public edification of the 
Christians by the Word, he thereby assumes and exercises the public 
ministerial office. 

4, It is a sin when a person assumes this (office) without a call 
or without need. 

5. It is both a right and a duty in case of actual need for anyone 
who is capable of doing so to exercise the public ministerial office in a 
Christian and orderly manner. 

6. The only correct definition of “need” is that there exists a need 
when a pastor is not at hand and cannot be secured; or when, if there is a 
pastor, he either does not serve the people properly but teaches false 
doctrine, or cannot serve them adequately but only so rarely that the 
people cannot thereby be brought to faith or be kept in it and be defended 
against errors, so that the Christian must faint for lack of care. 

7. When such need exists, efforts should be made to relieve it 
by definite and proper arrangements according as circumstances will 
permit. 
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The great need for pastors led the Mississippi Conference meet- 
ing of the Northern Illinois [Swedish] Synod to petition the synod in 
1853 “to take proper steps and measures to commission traveling pas- 
tors who might visit our people under supervision of the Synod.” A 
year later in the Chicago-Mississippi Conference it was stated: 

To remedy the great and deeply felt dearth of pastors among us it was 

necessary for the present to seek pastoral assistance from the homeland, 

and also to give license to men who might be found willing and able 

to accept the responsibilities of the ministry of reconciliation. At the 

same time it was felt that the proper order would be first to get into 

communication with our widely dispersed brethren in this country, 
helping them to order aright their church affairs and to organize con- 
gregations among them, and then in the name of these already-organized 
congregations to issue calls to such a pastor as might be able and willing 

to assume their spiritual guidance and care.** 

In 1856 the Mississippi Conference decided to establish the colporteur- 
ship “since our church’s pastors are not able to extend their labors as 
carers for souls to many distant congregations and settlements of our 
countrymen, who are in great need.’ 

Colporteurs were used, too, by the Missouri Synod. This office, 
established already in 1852, filled by one man, did not relieve the great 
needs among the German Lutherans.** The Missouri Synod adopted 
the principle that pastors should not spread their efforts too thin, they 
should reside, if possible, within their own congregations, where they 
might be able to serve two or three neighboring congregations, but 
not more. The future of the Lutheran church in America, it was held, 
was dependent upon thorough indoctrination and clear-cut confession- 
alism and that could be accomplished only by faithful pastoral activi- 
ties.*° Could the office of evangelist be established within the Lutheran 
church? They might be serviceable in regaining some of the German im- 
migrants who were hostile to the church. Other denominations, it was 
argued, had their emissaries, often untrained, on the frontier.*’ 


This was in 1856. Already in 1847, at its organization. meeting, 
the Missouri Synod had established the office of Besucher, who was to 
look up German settlements, encourage them to organize Lutheran 
congregations, and promote the religious education of the children.** 
. His reports were not too encouraging.*® True, his [C. Fricke’s] ac- 
tivities extended only over a half year’s time. Missouri was regarded 
as a more fruitful field than Northern Illinois and Southern Wiscon- 
sin. A significant theological question, however, was raised. Did synod 
have the right to extend a formal call to a preacher whose duties were 
to look up scattered Lutherans and to serve them with the Word and 
the Sacraments? Some contended that Synod had this right; others 
countered that the right to call existed only among those who were bap- 
tized. These had the power, by virtue of the royal priesthood of all be- 
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lievers. Only they, directly or by delegation, could exercise this power 
for the exercise of the ministry in their midst. A Besucher, therefore, 
could exercise his office only in so far as the general command to show 
love to those of the household of faith and the assignment of Synod 
laid an obligation upon him.” The. doctrinal concerns seem to have 
been much the same as those voiced by the Swedish Lutherans. 


The office of the ministry and the rights and privileges of a Chris- 
tian congregation had been the topic of a serious debate among the 
Saxon Lutherans soon after their arrival in Perry County, Missouri.” 
A controversy with J. A. A. Grabau of Buffalo, sparked by his Hirten- 
brief, revolved about these same questions.” In 1852 Walther issued 
his Die Stimme unserer Kirche in der Frage von Kirche und Amt.® 
Disagreement arose with Loehe, who had been influenced by the Ox- 
ford Movement.™ Since this disagreement led to the formation of the 
Iowa Synod, the significance of these theological questions becomes 
still more apparent.» Among the Lutherans in Germany the doctrine 
of the church led to the writing of no less than five significant treatises 
in a period of fifteen years.” An interesting paraitel between the Lu- 
therans in the Midwest in the nineteenth century and the New England 
Puritans in the seventeenth cenury in their concerns de ecclesia may 
be noted. 


In 1862 Walther presented his initial theses on the congregational- 
ism of a voluntary church; the following year they were presented in 
book form.** These two works, Kirche und Amt and the Rechte Gestalt, 
helped shape the ecclesiology of a significant segment of the Lutheran 
church. The Church was defined as “the communion of saints,” but a 
distinction was made between the visible and the invisible church. “The 
pure preaching of the Word of God and the administration of the Holy 
Sacraments in accordance with their institution by Christ” were re- 
affirmed, in conformity with Lutheran orthodoxy, as the marks of the 
true church. The obligation “to flee from all false teachers and to 
avoid all heterodox churches” was voiced. The divine origins of the 
pastoral office, distinct from the royal priesthood of believers, yet not 
a peculiar order nor an arbitrary office, “conferred by God through the 
congregation,” was set forth. “The ministry is the highest office in the 
Church, from which, as its stem, all other offices of the Church issue.” 
Obedience is due it, when ministering the Word of God; laymen, how- 
ever, have the right to judge doctrine; “. . . they also.have a seat and 
vote with the preachers in church courts and councils.”*’ A local con- 
gregation, left free by the state to govern itself in all things, has the 
full power of the keys and the duty to exercise this power. Proper 
meetings of congregations should be held. “Subjects of deliberation and 
action in such meetings are matters of doctrine, election or appointment 
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of church officers, church discipline, public offenses, quarrels among 
members, matters of good order and ceremonials, and the like.’ The 
choosing and calling of ministers, the appointment of worship services, 
the establishment of schools, and the banning of conventicles were also 
matters of concern by the congregations. The congregation had the 
duty to look after the temporal welfare of its members, “to endeavor 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of love and peace also with 
other parts of the orthodox church,” and to do its part in fostering the 
work of the church at large.” ) 


These doctrinal questions were articulated and defined most clearly 
within the Missouri Synod; they were found among all of the immi- 
grant Lutheran churches around the middle of the last century. Evan- 
gelists and circuit riders, Besucher or Reiseprediger, or most of all 
lasere might be the subject of debate. The fact remained that der 
Westen unseres Landes sich mrt fabelhafter Schnelle besiedelt. Congre- 
gations would have to learn to share their pastors.“ A congregation 
might employ an assistant pastor. The Nothwenigkeit und die sweck- 
massigste Wetse innere Mission zu treiben were best met, if evangelists 
were not to be used as assistant pastors.” The Wisconsin Synod used 
circuitriders, Reiseprediger, to extend its boundaries; Pastor G. Facht- 
mann belongs to the goodly company of rugged pioneer missionaries of 
Lutheranism on the frontier. Ferd. Sievers of the Missouri Synod“ 
and Laur. Larsen® of the Norwegian Synod belong in the same cate- 
gory for their work in Minnesota. Circuit riders were used and 
Reiseprediger were sent out. The Lutheran tradition demanded, how- 
ever, an emphasis on a resident ministry. 


The establishment of theological seminaries was one of the most 
important problems, therefore, which Lutheran immigrant churches 
facing the frontier had to meet. They tried to solve the problem of 
the shortage of pastors by appealing to the mother country. Dietrickson 
returned to Norway in 1845, after a stay of less than one year in this 
country, to plead for trained pastors for North America.” Seventeen 
pastors came from Norway between 1845 and 1860. In 1860 Laur. 
Larsen was in Norway with a further appeal. Jonas Swensson in 
Sweden received a direct call to North America.” Here the question 
had been raised “how best to call pastors from Sweden for vacant par- 
ishes.”” They were advised to do this through the Conference.” The 
Iowa Synod received eighteen candidates from the Loehe institution 
in Neuendettelsau, Bavaria, in the period from 1854 to 1864, besides 
twenty-one men who received further training in this country.” The 
Missouri Synod, too, turned to Germany for help in augmenting its 
ranks of pastors.” EE. A. Brauer, on his way from Germany to St. 
Louis, stopped in Chicago, preached in Addison, and was called as pas- 
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tor of the congregation there.” In no instance among the immigrant 
churches, however, could the supply from Europe be counted on to 
fill the needs of the field even though there was a surplus of ministerial 
candidates in Germany in the 1850’s and the concern for zahlreichen 
hirtenlosen Gemeinden deutscher Lutheraner in Nordamertka was 
great. Theological schools had to be erected in this country. 

From St. Louis Walther wrote to Sihler in Fort Wayne (in 
1849) that the demand for pastors was a pressing one and pleaded 
with him that he would not forget the frontier, pregnant with promise.” 
Walther was President of the Missouri Synod at this time and head 
of its theological seminary in St. Louis. : 

This school had been founded in 1839 as an embryo university in 
Perry County, Missouri.” As late as 1884 only about thirty-two men 
were being graduated a year.” Theological education was being giv- 
en at St. Louis to the students of the Norwegian Synod. Between 
1861 and 1867, one hundred twenty-seven Norwegian students were 
given their theological education. Its theological seminary was not 
opened until 1876. The Norwegian Lutherans at or near the frontier 
would not best be served by providing for a partially educated 
ministry.” 

Among the Swedish immigrants the founding of the Academy at 
Hillsboro, Illinois, in 1849 and its transfer to Springfield in 1851 as 
the “Illinois State University” had as a purpose to “thrust the leaven 
of American ecclesiasticism and evangelization among the immigrants 
bearing the Lutheran name.” The establishment of a theological 
professorship to be filled by a Scandinavian resulted in the election of 
Lars Paul Esbjorn (1856). His resignation (1860) contributed to the 
organization of the Augustana Synod,” and the establishment of 
Augustana Seminary in 1863 at Paxton, Illinois.” 

Among the German Lutherans of the Iowa Synod a theological 
seminary was established in 1853 by G. Grossmann and S. Fritschel 
with the help of Loehe in Germany.” Ten years later the Wisconsin 
Synod, under the direction of Dr. E. Moldehnke, opened its theological 
seminary with two students, one of whom “soon had to be dismissed 
for disciplinary reasons.” In the spring of 1870 the seminary was trans- 
ferred to St. Louis; in September, 1878, however, it was transferred 
back to Wisconsin.* The Lutheran Free Church began Augsburg 
Seminary in Minneapolis in 1869; Trinity Theological Seminary was 
established in 1884 by the Danes in Blair, Nebraska.™ 

The recruiting of young men for the theological seminaries of 
these immigrant churches seems to have been almost a perennial prob- 
lem. There may have been a fear of a trained clergy among some of 
the immigrants.* Perhaps poverty and the struggle with soil and for- 
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est left few hands for the gathering in of the Lord’s harvest. The Mis- 
souri Synod, for one, imported recruits who were trained for one or 
two years in this country, and then were made available for congrega- 
tions and mission posts. 

The school used primarily for the training of these imported 
workers had been established in Fort Wayne by Wilhelm Sihler, pas- 
tor of the Lutheran congregation in Fort Wayne, and Wilhelm Loehe 
of Germany.” (Loehe’s concern for education was as great as his con- 
cern for confessionalism and the retention of the German heritage).” 
Its function was to prepare Nothe elfer. *8 Throughout the 1860’s and 
1870’s Friedrich Brunn of Steeden in Nassau supplied young men for 
this school, two hundred thirty-five in all,*° although continued efforts 
were being made to recruit an “indigenous” ministry.** These efforts 
were matched by the continued influx of immigrants and the westward 
movement. 

What was the calibre of the Lutheran minister on the frontier? 
A clergyman, addressing a Lutheran group in 1878, grandiloquently 
stated: 

As a result of my observation, I say it without fear of successful con- 

tradiction, the Lutheran clergy of the west, in all the elements of true 

manhood, in intellectual power, and devotion to their proper work, are 

the peers of the ministry of any other church. Nay, further, they even 

average higher in capacity and character than most other Churches. 
The leaders of the Lutheran immigrant churches were almost without 
exception university trained men. John A. A. Grabau (1804-1879) of 
the Buffalo Synod had attended the University of Halle; Adolph 
Hoeneke (1835-1908) of the Wisconsin Synod was a product of this 
same university. C. B. Hochstetter (1828-1905), who came over to the ° 
Missouri Synod from the Buffalo Synod, was a Tuebingen University 
man. In the Iowa Synod both Gottfried Fritschel (1836-1889) and G. 
M. Grossman (1823-1897) had been at Erlangen. Most of the early 
leaders of the Missouri Synod had attended Leipzig University: C. F. 
W. Walther (1811-1887), O. H. Walther (1809-1841), Ottomar 
Fuerbringer (1810-1892), Theodore Brohm. (1808-1881), Johann 
Friedrich Buenger (1810-1882). Friedrich Wyneken (1810-1876), 
however, had studied at Goettingen and Halle; Wilhelm Sihler (1801- 
1885), at Berlin. Friedrich A. Craemer (1812-1891) came from 
Erlangen and Munich and had been a tutor at Oxford University. 
Stephan Klingman (1838-1891), a leader in the Michigan Synod, at- 
tended the University of Basle. “Father” C. F. Heyer (1793-1873), 
revered by all groups of Lutherans, came from Goettingen. Heinrich C. 
Schwan (1819-1905) graduated from Jena, where he had transferred 
from Goettingen. Among the leaders of the Augustana Synod Lars 
Paul Esbjérn (1808-1870) must be mentioned. He was a product of 
Upsala University, T. N. Hasselquist (1806-1891) of Lund. The 
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Norwegian Synod leaders had been students at Christiania: H. E. 
Preus (1825-1894), Ulrik Vilhelm Koren (1826-1910), B. L. Lar- 
sen (1833-1915).” 

These leaders saw further than their own settlements. When the 
Synodical Conference was organized in 1872 the earnest question was 
posed to the delegates of the first convention: ‘What is our Obligation 
toward the English Population of Our Country?” It was emphatically 
stated, in thetical form, that the obligation to preach the gospel to all 
embraced an obligation to preach also in the English language in this 
country, for the necessity to reach Scandinavian and German Lutherans 
did not set aside the duty to reach English groups. The rights of English 
(heterodox) congregations that had been established were acknowl- 
edged; these rights, however, it was stated, did not extend over those 
who were unchurched and not members of these congregations. False 
teachings and indifference, too, were to be counteracted. The history 
of the expansion of Christianity, it was pointed out, showed how God 
spread the gospel from one language group or nation to another— 
Jews to Greeks, English to Germans, Germans to Scandinavians. “So 
haben nun in Amerika die Deutschen und Scandinavier, welche den 
Schatz der reinen Lehre haben, die Pflicht, ihn ihren englisch redenden 
Mitbewohnern desselben Landes zu bringen.” Pastors, funds, books, 
and periodicals should be supplied for this work.” 

The relationships of the various Lutheran immigrant churches to 
each other and to the “American” or “English” Lutherans in this 
country, the forming of synods and councils and conferences, the plat- 
forms, definite and indefinite, points and rules cannot be discussed now. 
It is recognized that these, too, belong to the problems, whether classi- 
fied as frontier or immigrant, which these churches faced in the 1840's, 
1850’s, 1860’s, and 1870’s. 

The enumeration of these decades are a reminder that there were 
a host of social problems and public issues on the frontier,“* which even 
these immigrant, foreign-language churches could not disregard en- 
tirely. One of these was slavery. The slavery issue, however, was not 
of such momentous import for these churches as it was for the Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian or Baptist churches. For the Norwegian Synod the 
issue became acute. Its relationships with the Missouri Synod had 
forced the issue into the open. C. F. W. Walther, not as an agitator or 
active crusader, had declared that slavery was not a sin, but a res 
indifferens, although he would by no means condone the sinful abuses 
connected with this institution. 


Diese Greuel miissen wir verdammen und verfluchen. Sie (nicht die 
Sklaverei selbst!) haben auch gen Himmel geschrien, und das Elend des 
Stidens ist ohne Zweifel eine gerechte Strafe Gottes iiber die in der 
Sklaverei einst im Schwange gehenden Greuel.®5 
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Like the Southern Presbyterians,** Walther would make the slavery 
question a political rather than an ecclesiastical question.” In 1868 
the Reverend C. L. Clausen withdrew from the Norwegian Synod be- 
cause of its stand on slavery.” 

Whether the problems were social or political, educational or ec- 
clesiological the constant stream of immigrants was the major prob- 
lem for the Lutheran immigrant churches on the frontier. 


The Lutherans were most active among all the denominations in 
giving particular service to the immigrants at the ports of entry. The 
Methodists, it is true, through the generosity of John H. Ockerhausen 
established an Immigrant House in New York City. The German New 
York Port Mission Home Association aided in this work between 
1866 and 1877. Already in 1845 the John Wesley had been established 
as a “bethel ship’; there the Methodists had cared for “destitute im- 
migrants” until 1877. The name of A. G. Hedstrom is associated with 
this work of love. For the Protestant Episcopal Church after 1855 
the Anglo-American Church Emigrant’s Aid Society supplied some 
help for immigrants and the Church German Society, organized in 
1874, trained some German-speaking ministers for Episcopal churches.” 
The Lutheran efforts, however, were the most extensive.’ 

In 1850 a licensed candidate of the Pennsylvania Synod on his own 
initiative came to New York primarily to work among the immigrants. 
Christian Karl August Brandt, however, concerned himself too much 
with their financial affairs. The Pennsylvania Ministerium appointed 
a committee of three to advise him. After a year’s activity or so, 
Brandt left New York City in 1851 for western Pennsylvania. This 
brought an end to the first efforts of the Lutherans ir the immi- 
grants at this port of entry. 

The young Missouri Synod had resolved already in 1850 “sich 
der armen Glaubensgenossen—namentlich derer, die erst einwandern, 
oder solcher, die an Orten sich befinden, wo sie nicht der reinen Predigt 
des gottlichen Wortes zur Zeit noch nicht bedient. werden—so viel als 
modglich annehmen zu k6énnen.” A pamphlet, Kirchlicher Wegweiser 
fiir einwandernde Lutheraner, was to be gotten up. Two colporteurs, 
one in New York and one in New Orleans, were to be appointed who 
would be willing to find agents in Hamburg, Bremen, and Havre who 
would distribute tracts to emigrants." This resolution could not be 
carried out for lack of suitable individuals. Brohm made the suggestion 
(in 1851) that a candidate be engaged who would look after “die Ret- 
tung der an unsern Gestanden landenden deutschen Glaubensgenossen.” 
The plan had merits, it was acknowledged, but no candidate was avail- 
able.** A year later (1852) the plan to place a colporteur in New York 
was abandoned in favor of placing one in the west.* Brohm, who 
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must be credited with being the first to initiate Emigranten-Mission 
in the Missouri Synod, together with Bergmann and Birkner, became 
active in advising, directing, and helping immigrants. The Missouri 
Synod officially endorsed their activities in 1853 and made this mis- 
sion its own.’” These resolutions of the Missouri Synod, however, 
did not seem to iead to any further efforts. It was not until after the 
Civil War that this synod carried on concentrated activities among the 
newly arrived immigrants in the port cities. 


In the meanwhile the New York Ministerium discussed the Emi- 
grantensache. This was in 1861. In 1862 K. F. E. Stohlmann appealed 
to both the Pennsylvania Ministerium and the New York Ministerium; 
both groups appointed committees. It. was 1864, however, before they 
noticed the urgency of the situation by adopting formal resolutions, 
calling for the establishment of a mission for immigrants in New York 
City. In 1865 the Reverend Robert Neumann was engaged as mission- 
ary. By 1867 the Reverend W. Berkemeier had become his assistant.*” 
In that year, the minutes of the Ministerium tell us, “Der Emigranten- 
Missions-Sache wird viel Aufmerksamkeit gezellt.’"% Berkemeier’s 
chief task was, at least according to his own conception, to establish a 
shhome for immigrants.’ His venture came to the attention of the Gen- 
eral Council after the formation of that body. 


About this time the Missouri Synod again took up the question of 
meeting the German immigrants when they landed, meeting them be- 
fore they were dispersed in the cities and farms of their new home- 
land. The questions of establishing an Emigranten-Herberge and of 
calling an agent for New York were resolved in favor of the latter 
(1866) and the gathering of funds for the project was authorized. 

Wer, wie Tausende in unsern Gemeinden, selbst erfahren habe, in welche 

Noth der arme Einwanderer gerathe, und es sich lebhaft vorstelle, wie 

gut es sei, wenn diese arme rathlosen Leute wohl berathen werden, der 

werde gewiss neben seinem Scherflein fiir die Mission auch zu diesem 

Zwecke gern etwas besteurn.}% 

This agent was to direct his attention to all immigrants, but especially 
to those who called themselves Lutheran. The exploitation of these im- 
migrants made a concern for their temporal welfare mandatory; the 
shipwrecks of the faith and defections from the same made a concern 
for their spiritual welfare still more mandatory. 


Wie kostlich ware es da, wenn wir sie bei der Mutterkirche erhalten, sie 
in rechtglaubigen Gemeinden weisen und ihnen, so viel an uns ist, zu den 
himmlichen Schatzen verhelften kénnten; wenn wir ihnen sagten, dass 
die Welt und alle ihre Herrlichkeit dem Menschen das vollkommene 
Gliick, die Ruhe der Seelen und den Frieden des Gewissens, nicht geben 
kann; dass wir das wahre Glick bei Christo finden, der die Mithseligen 
und Belanderen zu sich ruft, sie erquicket und ihnen Ruhe und Frieden 
givt fir ihre Seelen.’?° 
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Since at least half of the German immigrants were Lutherans, it was 
argued, the church had to help them. The State Commission appointed 
by.the State of New York could not give any spiritual aid; other de- 
nominations, even other Lutheran synods, had their hands full and 
could not help this church body." The Eastern District of the Mis- 
souri Synod was especially interested in the establishment of help for 
the immigrants because of their great need (“‘schreiende Noth der Ein- 
wanderer bei ihrem Eintritt in dieses Land’’).” Still more active was 
the local pastors’ conference of the same Synod. This group extended a 
call to Stephanus Keyl of Philadelphia, C. F. W. Walther’s son-in-law, 
who between 1869 and 1905 was the Emigranten-Missionar."* The 
Missouri Synod took over the Mission (“eine gemeinsame Angele- 
genheit der allgemeinen Synode’’). An Emugranten-Commission was 
elected.“* In 1885 the Pilger-Haus was established in New York.’® 
Already in 1873, however, arrangements had been made by Keyl for 
use of the home established by members of the General Council."* The 
Missouri Synod, at any rate, also established an Emigranten-Missionar 
in Baltimore." 


The General Council, as indicated, had taken over the work of the 
New York Ministerium in New York. The first convention of the Gen- 
eral Council had resolved “that the Castle Garden Emigrant Mission 


be earnestly recommended to the prayerful sympathy and active aid of 
the Synods connected with the General Council... .”"* In 1869 it 


accepted the care of this mission and appointed a Board of Managers.” 


The report of this Board in 1870 shows that problems are not solved 
by transfers to a new jurisdiction.”° They were solved only in part by 
the resolution in the following year that the General Council itself 
would not take over the Emigranten-Haus in New York.™ 


The Scandinavian churches did not seem to feel the same urgency 
to look after the newly arrived immigrants in the port city. Their at- 
titude is reflected in a report of the chargé d’affaires, A. Lewenhaupt, 
attached to the Swedish-Norwegian legation in Washington in 1870. 
He wrote: 

The appointment of a special agent for New York to assist the Swedish 
and Norwegian immigrants is unnecessary, and it would be impractical 
to appoint such an agent for the reason that the committee would not 


give him admission to Castle Garden, and he would therefore not even 
have a chance to see the majority of the immigrants.1? 


The missionary of the Missouri Synod as well as the missionary of 
the General Council served the Scandinavian immigrants on their ar- 
rival in New York. These efforts may be considered as perhaps the 
first example of cooperation among various branches of Lutheranism 
in this count.y. 
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As these immigrants continued to come they were aided, coun- 
seled, directed. A pamphlet handed them, perhaps in the 1880's. told 
them, at least the Germans, that when they moved into the interior, even 
as far west as Kansas, “Sucht eure Mutterkirche auf.’ It ended 
with the advice: 

Bet, arbeit, iss dein eigen Brod, 
Bleib fromm, bleib deutsch. 
Nun “B’hit dich Gott.”!* 

Perhaps the problems of the frontier which the Lutheran immi- 
grant churches faced can be summarized that simply. These churches 
were concerned with the immigrants and that concern was a dual one— 
a religious and an ethnic or cultural concern. Among these Lutheran 
groups from various parts of Germany, from Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, at least in the period from about 1840 to 1870, there was a 
great degree of similarity in their approaches to the problems which 
faced their churches. They were not all national or cultural or so- 
ciological; some of them were ecclesiological and theological. This 
pattern deserves a greater synthesis than given here, not in terms sim- 
ply of the frontier or of immigration, but of Lutheranism adapting 
itself to a new world. 
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JOHN TREVOR AND THE LABOR CHURCH MOVEMENT 
IN ENGLAND, 1891-1900 


STANLEY Pierson, University of Oregon 
y 


In the history of Protestant Christianity, sectarian movements 
have often served to bridge the gulfs which have opened between con- 
ventional forms of religious life and new secular aspirations among 
the lower classes. The emergence of the Labor Church movement in 
England during the closing decade of the last century may be seen in 
part as an attempt at such a reconciliation.’ For it was dedicated to 
the idea that the emancipation of the working classes from capitalism 
was a religious movement, that the improvement of social conditions 
was as important as the development of personal character. And yet its 
leader, John Trevor, repudiated the dogmatic implications of the sect 
idea and viewed the Labor Church as a search for a truly free religion. 
In fact it quickly severed all ties with the traditional faith and em- 
barked on a quest for radically new religious meaning. 


Behind this attempt to develop a new religious institution, com- 
pletely outside orthodox Christianity and tailored particularly to the 


spiritual needs of the working classes, lay the major fact in the reli- 
gious life of late Victorian society, the decay of Evangelicalism. The 
reasons for this decay were diverse, involving intellectual, ethical and 
social factors.” But to understand the rise of the Labor Churches it is 
a social factor, the alienation of classes, which deserves emphasis. 


The class harmony which had been such a marked feature of Eng- 
land in the sixties and seventies owed much to.the capacity of Evan- 
gelicalism, particularly in its Nonconformist expressions, to draw the 
middle classes and a section of the skilled working classes into a com- 
mon spiritual fellowship.* Religious agreement tended to carry over 
into the realm of social ideas and political action. Working class Non- 
conformists accepted the liberal ideal of self reliance and shared the 
view that economic life was best governed by its own natural laws. 
Evangelicalism, in fact, reinforced liberalism at crucial points.* It was 
strongly individualistic and it tended to draw a sharp line between secu- 
lar and sacred spheres of life. 


During the eighties, however, economic dislocations subjected 
this class harmony and common social outlook to severe strain. A spirit 
critical of prevailing social and economic institutions sifted down from 
middle class intellectuals into the working classes. For workers touched 
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by the new radicalism of the eighties and the nineties the Nonconform- 
ist chapel was seen more and more as the special preserve of the middle 
classes. Keir Hardie, a devout if unorthodox Christian who now 
emerged as a working class leader, referred to the Christian Church as 
_a “reflex of modern business.”” The prominent Methodist leader, Hugh 
Price Hughes was almost as harsh, bemoaning the fact that denomina- 
tional assemblies were ‘dominated by the prejudices and antipathies 
of the capitalist classes.’ 


The process through which John Trevor discovered God “in the 
labor movement” came, however, not so much from a sense of class — 
alienation as from his own spiritual travail. As a young man he had 
abandoned the strict Calvinism of his youth and embarked on a search 
for religious reconstruction which carried him into the Unitarian min- 
istry." In 1890 he accepted a call from the Upper Brook Street Chapel 
in Manchester where he soon became conscious of the full “helpless- 
ness of the Churches in facing the world’s problems.’”* Increasingly 
his church seemed a “prison” to his soul, its four walls like the “four | 
walls of a grave.’”” As the “deadness” of this last refuge of the tradi- 
tional faith “weighed” upon him, Trevor was drawn to a new social 
and ethical enthusiasm arising in the Northern industrial counties. 


* x * * * 


The growth of British Socialism owed something to Marxism and 
even more to the gradualist Fabianism shaped by a small group of in- 
tellectuals led by George Bernard Shaw and Sidney Webb. But the So- 
cialism that grew up in the North, particularly in Lancashire and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, was a peculiar, indigenous species. Its ap- 
peal was chiefly ethical and emotional and it elicited from its working 
class converts an extraordinary spirit of dedication and self sacrifice. 
This was the force which created the Independent Labor Party in 
1893 and in time launched the modern British Labor Party. The rela- 
tion between the upsurge of this new social faith and the decline of 
orthodox religion was grasped clearly by Sam Hobson, a Socialist 
propagandist of the early nineties. 

When I first began to rthove amongst Yorkshire and Lancashire folk | 

felt in a new world. . . . I was puzzled as to why ILP propaganda gained 

such instant acceptance in these two counties while the other industrial 

centers lagged behind. It was certainly not the intellectual appeal for of 
that the ILP speakers were innocent. They always spoke of the appeal to 
the heart ; their speeches were a blend of religion and sentiment—a senti- 
ment which generally lapsed into sentimentality. I soon realized that the 
ILP had appeared at a moment in time when Yorkshire Nonconformity 
was in a process of disruption. . 


The ILP accordingly set out to capture the soul of Nonconformity and 
Yorkshire was the battleground.’® 
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Much of the appeal of ethical Socialism came from its capacity to re- 
activate modes of interpreting life which had been imprinted by the 
traditional religion. Thus the Christian vision of another life free from 
the imperfections of this world found new expression in the Socialist 
portrayal of a society free from the defects of the existing order. And 
the young recruit who experienced a “conversion” to Socialism en- 
tered a reality in which “all life was touched with new meaning.” He 
found, too, that he was a member of a new “elect’’—a new fellowship 
of believers banded together against a hostile and uncomprehending 
society. A pioneer in the movement has expressed this feeling in the 
following terms: 
But with the others I glowed with righteousness in the freedom of ostra- 
cism. Our zeal and enthusiasm throve upon it. We acquired the air of 
men set apart; we walked alone with a tense air and set expression. We 
conceived we were the stuff of martyrs.!* 

The idea of building a new temple for an ethical idealism alienated 
from the churches dawned slowly on Trevor. His previous contact with 
Socialism in London had filled him with repugnance, for the creed 
seemed to him to teach that man might be better by being made more 
comfortable. But now, the sight of Socialists preaching their doctrines 
on the street corners of Manchester in the rain impressed him deeply. 
He found himself attracted to the “class conscious” worker who was 
aware of his “oneness with his fellows.””* He gradually realized that 
just as he had earlier left the Bible behind in his “quest for the living 
God” so now he might have to abandon the church. 

Trevor’s spiritual quest now carried him rapidly toward a blend- 
ing of the root ideas which gave birth to the Labor Church movement. 
His God had become a being immanent in the natural world around 
him and knowable through close contact with that world. Traditional 
religious institutions and forms, even the most liberal, no longer served 
to body forth the divine reality. And the human material most attuned 
to the workings of God’s spirit was the working class, especially that 
section of it newly conscious of its class ties. 

Two events in the spring of 1891 fused these ideas into a new re- 
ligious conception. While attending a Unitarian conference in London 
Trevor heard the noted labor leader Ben Tillett call on the assembled 
clergymen to “provide churches where the people could get what they 
needed.” Tillett warned that if they did not “the workers would provide 
churches for themselves and invite the upper classes to them.’”** Shortly 
after his return to Manchester, a talk with a workingman who had 
ceased to attend his church because he “could not breathe freely” 
brought a sleepless night and the idea of a radically new kind of 
church.*® 

Failing in his attempt to win over his Unitarian congregation to 
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the venture, Trevor was able to secure financial backing from Wick- 
steed and others in London.** Early in October the first service of the 
Labor Church was held in Charlton Town Hall, Manchester. A well 
filled hall heard opening music from a string band and then after a 
prayer by Trevor listened to a reading of James Russell Lowell’s poem, 
“On the Capture of Fugitive Slaves.” A Unitarian minister from 
Hyde, the Reverend Harold Rylett, read the fifth chapter of Isaiah. 
Following a choir rendition of “England Arise,” the popular Socialist 
hymn of the day, Trevor delivered the sermon. He spoke of the need 
for bringing “religion into the struggle” for the emancipation of labor, 
and after noting the absence of any real support from the traditional 
churches, he concluded that they must “start a religious movement of 
their own outside the churches, which would allow them to live a right- 
eous and godly life and yet secure the freedom for which they lived.”"* 


The manner in which the Labor Church quickly enrolled those 
who had been attracted to ethical Socialism was apparent the second 
Sunday when Robert Blatchford, a popular Socialist writer, spoke to 
an overflow crowd. The Workman’s Times described his hearers as 
among the thousands who had become so “fascinated . . . with the 
broader hope and future prospects of humanity” sketched by Blatch- 
ford in the Sunday Chronicle that they had come to “regard him in the 
light of a prophet and saviour of men.””* 

Through the columns of the new Socialist and Labor press grow- 
ing up in the North, Trevor made his appeal for working class support. 
He called the labor movement the “greatest religious movement of our 
time.” And referring to Socialist agitators and strike leaders he wrote: 

. . some of these brave men, denounced by the official representatives 

of God, deny the God, in whose name they are denounced, and submit 

without retort to be called atheists, so baffled and perplexed are they at 

finding the cry for righteousness which tears their hearts stigmatized 

as godless. And yet it is these men who have the real life of the moral 

order of the universe dwelling in them, though they themselves make 

no claim to it... . The Labor Church stands to set a match to this powder 

—to set free the tremendous power of religious enthusiasm and joy which 

is now pent up in the great labor movement.’® 

Trevor and his associates made little effort at first to form new 
churches but the idea caught on rapidly and branches were soon or- 
ganized in the larger cities of Lancashire and the West Riding. The 
origins of those at Bradford and Bolton reveal most clearly the man- 
ner in which the new movement was fed by the two forces noted earlier 
—the breakdown of class rapport within Nonconformity and the kin- 
dling of a new social vision among the working classes. 

In Bradford, sometimes called the “capital of English Dissent,” a 
meeting held in the summer of 1892 illustrated a nation wide trend to- 
ward closer cooperation between Nonconformists for political purposes. 
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This meeting was called to rally the support of Nonconformists be- 
hirid the Liberal party candidate at the forthcoming parliamentary 
election. But a few months earlier, in the wake of a bitterly contested 
strike at the large Manningham woolen mills, a “Labor Union’ had 
been formed to promote the political independence of the working class. 
This group had decided to run Ben Tillett as a third party candidate. 


One of the leaders of the Labor Union was Fred Jowett, also an 
active Nonconformist. He appeared at the meeting to solicit support 
for the Labor candidate but was ruled out of order. Jowett then warned 
the assembled Nonconformists that if they persisted in “opposmg the 
Labor movement there would soon be more reason than ever to com- 
plain of the absence of workingmen from their chapels for the workers 
would establish a Labor Church and cheer for Jesus Christ, the work- 
ing man of Nazareth.” A month later the Bradford Labor Church was 
formed. Its first president was Jowett, who along with several others 
active in the new venture severed what had been active connections with 
a local Congregational Church.” 


In Bolton the establishment of a Labor Church was mainly the 
work of the Reverend B. J. Harker, minister of the Duke’s Alley Con- 
gregational Church, the oldest chapel in the city. Most of the former 
members had migrated to new areas of the city leaving the old edifice 
stranded in a predominantly working class district. Harker faced a 
difficult task maintaining a strong and solvent congregation. Visits by 
Tillett for talks in the church had evoked some interest from working 
class groups nearby. Therefore Harker decided to turn it into a Labor 
Church “as far as the constitution of the Congregational church would 
allow.” This was done in cooperation with local Socialists and the “‘con- 
gregation more than doubled.” Sermons dealt mainly with labor and 
social problems and well known Socialist and Labor leaders were in- 
vited to fill the pulpit.” In time the Bolton Labor Church lost contact 
with Congregationalism and moved fully into the main stream of 
Labor Church and Socialist activity.” 

Elsewhere the circumstances producing Labor Churches, ‘while 
usually reflecting in some way the underlying forces noted, were diverse. 
In Oldham a Congregational minister again took the initiative, forming 
a “Civic Church” which soon “gained the confidence of Socialists in 
the town.” Before long the formal aspects of Christianity were shed 
and it became “much the same in its practical workings” as other Labor 
churches.”* Down in Plymouth the Gasworkers’ Union, a fertile ground 
for Socialism in these years, started a Labor Church.* In Keighley, 
Swedenborgians were prominent in its formation.” In the majority 
of cases however the Labor Church was created by a local branch of 
the ILP as an adjunct to its many other activities.” 
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But the chief characteristic of Labor Church expansion during 
its first five years was its spontaneity and the relative absence of any 
strong central direction. Such unity as was achieved came from the 
monthly journal, the Labour Prophet, founded in January of 1892, and 
the establishment of a Labor Church Union with annual conferences 
beginning in 1893. As might be expected Labor Church expansion co- 
incided rather closely with the growth of the ILP. The heaviest in- 
cidence of branches was in Yorkshire and Lancashire. Later additional 
clusters of affiliates appeared around Birmingham and the Potteries 
area.-The geographical range was wide however, extending from 
Arbroath in North Scotland to Cardiff in South Wales.” 

Frequently the support of well-off members of the middle class was 
crucial in launching and maintaining a Labor Church. Without the 
liberal financial aid of J. A. Fallows, son of a Birmingham alderman, 
the Labor Church in that city would have expired long before it did.¥ 
In Leek, where the William Morris Memorial Labor Church was es- 
tablished, it was Larner Sugden, well known as a Secularist and pro- 
prietor of the Bijou Press for “free thought” literature, who con- 
tributed both funds and leadership.” The membership of the various 
churches, was, however, predominantly working class. A description 
appearing in the Spectator was probably typical: 

I attended several meetings . . . (these were) packed with a respectable, 

responsible audience, not to be confounded with one of the Salvation 

Army type .. . the bulk were men, decently dressed artisans and me- 

chanics, some of the highest grades, all unless the look belied them, full of 

earnest expectancy. .. .5° 

The leaders of the various churches were usually men who at some 
time had been active in conventional religious institutions. A graphic 
account of the transference of loyalties has been provided by the Lon- 
don Labor Church leader, A. J. Waldegrave. After three years’ work 
in a South London Wesleyan mission he became convinced of its “com- 
parative futility.” 

I had been losing my belief in the central Christian doctrines and I had 
been enlarging my knowledge of the economic aspects of society. . . . 
By now when I attended a Methodist church service . . . it all seemed 
desperately unreal. Yet I knew that at the heart of the religion which 
had led my old fellow men and myself to say “The love of Christ con- 
straineth us” was a deep reality and I wanted to have it continue such, 
both in my mind and that of others. . . . I got in touch with a half dozen 
who were forming the Tottenham Labor Church. . . . Like myself and like 
most of those I believe who took the initiative in forming other Labor 
Churches they were discontented Nonconformists. . . . I continued to 
indulge in the hope of there arising a great new church which would be 
completely free fromi bondage to the past, with its outworn creeds and 
fossilized traditions; would be a home for man’s highest aspirations and 
finest spiritual instincts, would be a powerhouse supplying energy for 
strenuous moral endeavor and would devote itself to a peaceful rev- 
olution in social conditions on a basis of Socialist principles.*4 
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This is not to say that Labor Church congregations were invariably 
made up of non-Christians. Some of the bodies even began with a pre- 
dominantly Christian membership and the meetings were held pur- 
posely at times which would not conflict with the orthodox religious 
allegiances of their members.** When a Southampton Labor Church 
was attacked as “harbouring agnostics, atheists and infidels,” its lead- 
ers replied that the majority of its members were “believing Chris- 
tians.’** Most congregations seem to have been marked by consider- 
able diversity. Margaret McMillan’s description of the Bradford Labor 
Church is indicative: 


It departed from all the customs of the other churches, though we tried 
more and more to conform and please our various fellow worshippers. 
The Swedenborgians repeated the Lord’s Prayer with the Christians. The 
Social Democrats did nothing of the kind. The old chapel goers, or some of 
them, enjoyed the hymns but the Secularists did not enjoy them. The lec- 
ture was the thing . . . all waited for that... . In spite of their differences 
they did form one real party, united by a single hope.** 


Labor Church services varied, but the above account is fairly 
typical. Later the question of prayer became a matter of debate for it 
seemed to some to entail restrictive doctrines.** The real diversity 
within the movement came out most fully in the Labor Church sermons. 
For Trevor’s “ingrained distrust of established things” and his unwill- 


ingness to impose any creeds or set forms meant that the Labor Church 
sermon became simply a highly individualistic commentary on mat- 
ters relating to religion or society. 

Thus, one of the most popular Labor Church speakers could at- 
tack orthodox churches for their preoccupation with the problem of 
“individual sin,” which he argued was “only a knot in the vast network 


and entanglement of social and industrial conditions.”** But another 


speaker saw the main work of the Labor Church to be that of ‘‘develop- 
ing manly character.” A third speaker observed that a “belief in the 
supernatural was not necessary to a true religion” but was instead a 
“source of great danger” because it could not be “proved by facts or 
reason.”** Others still saw the role of the Labor Church to be that of 
“restoring the true teachings of Jesus.” 


Most Labor Church services expressed a continuing belief in 
man’s essential spirituality and a strong conviction that this spirituality 
could find more adequate form than that provided by traditional reli- 
gious life. But despite this common starting point, or perhaps because 
of it, within a year or two it was apparent that the Labor Church pul- 
pits were becoming catch alls for most of the reforming impulses in 
England during the nineties. Appeals on behalf of “anti-vivisection,” 
“theosophy,” “ethical culture,’ “Tolstoyism,” “vegetarianism,” “es- 
peranto,” “cooperative dress making,” and against the “tactics of Scot- 
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land Yard” were only a few of those which confronted Labor Church 
audiences. 

Amid this growing diversity of outlook, Trevor attempted to pro- 
vide firmer direction by clarifying his conception of the movement. In 
a series of pamphlets or “tracts’’ he presented his emerging view of 
man’s nature and destiny. 


Trevor believed strongly that human history was progressive and 
he was confident that Darwinian thought gave a scientific grounding 
to this belief. “In human evolution” he wrote, “the highest is the lat- 
est.”*° He was certain too that mankind was “at the dawning of a new 
Spiritual age as real in its advent... . as any age of Bronze or Iron.”™* 
Everywhere there were signs that ‘‘a new religious sentiment was aris- 
ing in the hearts of the people.” 


And yet despite the upward thrust characteristic of history, Trevor 
recognized that there were historical troughs or periods of exhaustion. 
The late Roman Empire represented such a period. Europe in the late 
nineteenth century represented another. For Trevor then, Victorian 
society was sick and decadent. As in other periods when the “civilized 
world was worn out . . . a new religion and a new social energy must 
come to the rescue.”** In the Labor movement Trevor saw a new so- 
cial energy emerging comparable to the barbarian invasions of the late 
Roman Empire. 


The main task however was finding the means of religious re- 
vitalization. It could not be Christianity, for the “thought of Jesus” 
was an “anachronism fatal to any complete development.’** What 
was wanted was a “new and deeper Paganism .. . enriched by all the 
religious culture of eighteen Christian centuries.” The “Pagan joy in 
life” must be linked with “the Christian tenderness of suffering.’ 
Religion must be “made once more to express life rather-than sup- 


press it.’”*° 


In scanning the British social landscape of the early nineties for 
symptoms of a new religious affirmation of this life, Trevor discovered 
it in socialism: 

In the midst of English Socialism alone do I see any sign of religion being 
able to stand securely alone, without Priest, without Parson, without 
Creed, without Tradition, without Bible; firmly based, as Socialism itself 
is, in the heart of the living facts of today, capable of revising its conditions 
without losing its life, committed irrevocably therefore to continued 
growth and progress.*? 


Thus in contrast to the historic churches which “were weeping 
over the lapsed masses,” the new Labor Church would discover among 
them the moving power of God’s spirit and the daydawn of a new 
religious life and love.’”“* The function of the Labor Church was to 
provide channels for the development of the new spiritual energies 
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inherent in the Labor movement and to inspire the movement with an 
awareness of its highest significance and mission. This did not mean 
the imposition of doctrines or institutions with any degree of fixity. 
For Trevor’s confidence in the natural and spontaneous impulses of 
life was enormous. Indeed he was convinced that there was such a thing 
as “unconscious religion.’** 

All this suggests Trevor’s strong pantheistic bent, and it is hardly 
surprising that he could describe Whitman as “nearer to God than any 
man on earth.’ Like many nineteenth century Romantics Trevor saw 
man, nature and God as ‘a new and intense reality in which all life 
was united into one whole-souled harmony.”™ 


It followed that the sharp Evangelical distinction between the 
sacred and the secular was wiped out and with it the “base, equally 
damnable hypocrisy of separating politics from the rest of a man’s 
life.””*? It meant, too, that each individual would henceforth discover 
within himself truer means of growth than those provided by the re- 
straints and guides of traditional values and institutions. Despite the 
anarchistic tendency of these views, the excessive individualism of 
Evangelicalism and Liberalism would be overcome. For in proportion 
as “man grows so does isolation become intolerable to him. . .” and 
a widening spirit of human sympathy and brotherhood would result.™ 
These ideas led directly to Trevor’s view of Socialism. He accepted the 
Socialist formula of the nationalization of the means of production, 
distribution, and exchange, but felt the essence of Socialism was to be 
found in a “growing yearning of man toward man.”™ 

Trevor’s intense concern with man’s relationship to man, with the 
ethical dimension of life, did not exhaust the meaning of the spiritual. 
He insisted on the distinction between the ethical and the religious. To 
those who sought to make the Labor movement simply an, “ethical 
movement,” he replied: “The ethical flag flies at half mast high and 
signifies death in the upper circles.”” True religion required a “God 
relationship.” But the problem of giving the “upper circles,” the “re- 
ligious,” or “God,” any satisfactory meaning increasingly baffled Tre- 
vor and other Labor Church leaders. 

Trevor’s writings displayed a clear awareness of the role of reli- 
gion in establishing points of meaning and comfort in the dark and 
mysterious zones of life which threaten to engulf all sanity in times of 
personal crises such as death, deep suffering, or great loss. He was 
deeply sensitive to the tragic element embedded in human existence. But 
it was difficult to teach this in the face of the overwhelming optimism 
of the general Socialist movement, youthful in character and personnel, 
and inclined to view the irrational and demoralizing aspects of life not 
as inherent in life but rather as problems to be overcome and solved. 
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As Trevor attempted to give practical meaning to these concep- 
tions, he was increasingly confronted with hostile influence inside the 
movement. The rapid growth of the ILP brought a mounting concern 
with political power and class interest at the expense of ethical and 
religious idealism. Fear of this trend underlay Trevor’s attack on the 
party in 1895: 

To a man who has any sense of the vast range of life, and of the intricate 

interaction between the laws of human progress, the ILP must of neces- 

sity appear to be attempting the salvation of the world in appallingly 

cheap fashion. Making converts at the low price of a penny a head, 

winning elections by listening to tickling speeches, attempting to bottle 

up all the elements of man’s personal and social life in one resounding 

formula, paying no attention to the vast issues outside and having no 

life or thought outside of it, failing to recognize the forces making for 

progress in other spheres of life, jealous and suspicious of any extension 

of their own principles where they touch man’s deeper needs and higher 
aspirations—all this I have been watching with perplexity and sorrow 
during the past twelve months. . . .°7 


Trevor realized that the danger of a close tie with the ILP lay in 
the temptation of the latter to use the Labor Church “merely as a means 
of drawing people into the Labor movement who would not be attracted 
to it by the usual methods.””** His fears were justified. Hobson ob- 
served that he liad helped form a Labor Church because Socialist meet- 
ings in Cardiff had evoked charges that they desecrated the Sabbath: 


In vain our assurances that Socialism was our religion—the religion of 
humanity. It was not very convincing. But when we founded our own 
Church, dragging in an enticing clause from the Lord’s Prayer as our 
basis, that particular criticism was silenced. They found they must meet 
us on theological grounds.*® 


A founder of the Dundee Labor Church, David Lowe, recalled that the 
institution there “covered two purposes; it kept the religious element 
in the cause robust and it allowed lecturers to obtain a hearing on 
Sunday.’ 

A more direct challenge to Trevor’s conception of the Labor 
Church came from his chief assistant, Fred Brocklehurst. Discussing 
their “peculiar mission” late in 1893 Brocklehurst asserted that it 
should simply be the “Labor program at its best,” that is the ‘“‘socializa- 
tion of wealth through the election of independent labor candidates to 
all representative bodies.” Noting the “various social problems which 
crowd in upon us; prostitutes, paupers, criminals, the aged, the drink 
traffic,” he called on members to “get to work to humanize institutions 
now ... and justify our claim that we teach a practical religion.” 


Trevor replied that this represented only one side of their work. 
They must also develop ‘faculties for seeing far more deeply into the 
facts of life... (and) the significance of our moral struggles and de- 


” 


feats.” He criticized Labor speakers for ignoring man’s inner needs 
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and maintained that unless they could blend social religion with per- 
sonal religion the Labor Church could not “justify its existence.”” 


The conflict between the two leaders continued and early in 1894 
Brocklehurst launched the following critique: 
Our hopes are vague, our policy is ambiguous, on religious questions 
we are negatively chaotic; socially and politically we have no distinct or 
distinguishable message. As a church we have adopted a phase of religious 
faith and act which is so spineless that it fails to arouse the antagonism 
of the most avowed atheist or agnostic while it wounds the religious sus- 
ceptibilities of men possessed of orthodox beliefs. . . . The portals of the 
Labor Church should be as wide as the Labor Movement. Neither reli- 
gious faith nor want of religious faith should debar any man from joining 
our ranks. It is the height of folly . . . to attempt to create another the- 
ological church. . . . Our work and our mission . . . lies in the practical 
work around us. .. . In the fulfillment of such duties we shall preach 
both Socialism and the eternal truths of religion and thus vindicate our 
claims to be a Socialist Labor Church.®* 
Brocklehurst could foresee only ‘‘final oblivion” at the end of the “pres- 
ent vague and indefinite course.” But Trevor continued to deplore the 
tendency toward “political supremacy.” At the annual conference in 
1894, Brocklehurst’s attempt to alter the platform of the Union in the 


direction of his program was only rejected by a vote of eleven to nine. 


Trevor’s leadership was weakened during these years by renewed 
personal tragedy. In June of 1894 his youngest boy died suddenly and 
later the same year his wife followed the child to the grave.” Periodic 
physical breakdowns also forced Trevor to retire from time to time 
into the country. And yet he was convinced that his spiritual life was 
deepening. For in the summer of 1894 he had his “highest experience 
of the presence of God”’: 

Suddenly without warning I felt that I was in heaven—an inward state 

of peace and joy and assurance indescribably intense, accompanied with 

a sense of being bathed in a warm glow of light as though this external 

condition had been brought about by internal effect—a feeling of having 

passed clearly beyond the body though the scene around me stood out 


more clearly and as if nearer to me than before by reason of the illumina- 
tion in the midst of which I seemed to be placed.® 


One observer has seen the Labor Church movement verging on 
decay as early as 1895." Certainly that year, as for Socialism in gen- 
eral during the nineties, was high tide for Labor Church growth. Be- 
fore another year had passed the Labour Prophet was conducting in- 
quiries into the causes of the “slow progress we are making.” Trevor 
now spoke of the urgent need for a “clearer statement of our principles” 
which would define what was meant by the term “religious” as well as 
“our position in the Socialist movement.”* Trevor was supported by 
leaders of some of the strongest branch churches such as D. B. Foster 
in Leeds, H. V. Herford in Manchester, James Sims in Bolton, Edwin 
Halford in Bradford, and A. J. Waldegrave in London. All shared 
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Trevor’s hope that through the Labor Church a genuinely new religious 
idealism might take command of British life and society. And yet all 
these men seemed to hold that any real creed would alienate too many 
members. Trevor’s resolution of the deepening dilemma was to fall 
back on a trust “in our own natural development towards God.’ 


But even some of the Labor Church leaders now saw their func- 
tion as simply that of providing a common platform where “all sec- 
tions of the Socialist party may meet upon neutral ground to discuss 
and consider the truths of Socialism.”"° At the same time there were 
reports of Labor Church groups being turned out of halls Sunday eve- 
nings because a local ILP wanted to hold a meeting.” In Bolton a large 
section of the membership broke away because the Labor Church was 
“getting too religious.”” 


In the light of these developments it was clearly a case of wishful 
thinking when Trevor claimed in July of 1898 that they had won 
the struggle: 


In the early days what was intended was that Religion should inspire 
politics. What happened very largely in this spread was that politics at- 
tempted to use religion. It has been a hard, despairing time, waiting and 
working, while the conflict between the two attitudes has proceeded. But 
it is over now. The Labor Churches recognize that Religion stands first 
and goes deepest and those who see nothing more in the Labor Church 
than a political tool will henceforth leave us severely alone.” 


A month later when Trevor proposed new ways of promoting the ethi- 
cal and religious side of Socialism he was opposed more strongly than 
ever by those who felt the Labor Church “should be a fighting machine 
for Labor above all else.” 


In a final attempt to check the growth of secularist views Trevor 
looked to the creation of a new Labor Church ministry. “We have a 
new religious message for the world,” he wrote, but “we have practical- 
ly no messengers to deliver it... .” The trouble lay in the use of “itiner- 
ant speakers” who tended to “puff up rather than build up” the con- 
gregations they met. Hence the work of the “Pastorate is entirely 


neglected.”’ 
The young who are confronted with all the temptations and difficulties 
of life, the middle aged who are beset with trial, bereavement and loss, and 
the aged, who in weakness and pain are slowly passing to their long 
home, find no helpful and inspiring ministry in the Labor Church.” 


Failing to win support from the Union in his efforts to provide for 
a trained group of ministers, Trevor tried to meet the problem out of his 
own resources. Although he still saw “life as the great teacher” and 
rejected the idea of “discipleship,” he encouraged young Labor Church 
workers to visit him at his farm in southern England. There they would 
receive several weeks of informal training designed to prepare them 
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for pastorate work.” Little came of this plan however and Trevor’s 
separation from the movement followed. 


* o* ok * * 


An inquiry conducted by the Clarion at the end of the century into 
the causes of Labor Church decline indicated that in the eyes of many 
“there was practically no difference between a Labor Church meeting 
and an ILP meeting.” One active worker summed it up as follows: 


My experience of its services is that they are not conducive to worship— 

to the exercise of the devotional nature . . . any personal element in the 

service seems greatly eliminated. The hymns are rarely supplicative and 

the music is usually too jubilative to be impressive. The prayer—usually 

but one—is often treated like an irksome but necessary formula. . . .77 

But even more illuminating were the recollections of Percy Red- 
fern, who in his autobiography described the “Labor Church” as a 
phase of his spiritual pilgrimage. He noted the inability of the Labor 
Church to give “food for the heart” at times of death, for the “newly 
bereaved would be missing from the Labor Church audiences week 
after week.””* For Redfern the fading of the Labor Church meant 
that “Socialists were ceasing to challenge the worth and not merely the 
distribution of accepted wealth and present enjoyments.” It meant too, 
as Redfern described his own mental development, a “growing inca- 
pacity to think of any social good to be done except through state or 
municipal authority ... for all the real faith in individual power was 
vanishing.” Redfern’s own resolution of the dilemma was to travel 
back along the road to orthodoxy and leave behind those who would 
“willingly prejudice” the continuity of faith by “going against the 
Church,” 


In the early years of the new century a final effort to gain new 
sustenance on the part of at least six of the Labor Churches was to be 
seen in their affiliation with the Ethical Culture movement.” The tie 
was shortlived, however, for the middle class composition of Ethical 
Culture societies made the bulk of their members unsympathetic to the 
claims of Socialism and Labor. 


Nearly a score of new Labor Churches too! root in the surge of 
Socialism and the ILP following the elections of 1906. But despite 
sporadic echoes of the earlier ethical and religious aspirations, the 
characteristic outlook and function of the Labor Churches were now 
secular. Thus Henry Brockhouse, president of the Labor Church Un- 
ion in 1906, could write as follows: 


The Labor Church has nothing to do with the supernatural, it draws at- 
tention away from fruitless introspection and theological dogmatizing 
and concentrates on this life’s problems. It refuses to pry into individual 
‘opinions on theology and respects equally all faiths. Its business is to 
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enlist all in the service of man. . . . As a flank movement the Labor 
Church is more effective in destroying the opposition of orthodox churches 
to Socialism than is a direct frontal attack on orthodoxy itself. . . . Its 
services, with hymns, readings . . . and general orderliness and decorum 
is a concession without loss of principle to the susceptibilities of our 
one time orthodox brethren who are gradually weaned from narrower 
views.®? 
Three years later only six or seven Labor Churches still announced 
their meetings in the columns of the Clarion and only one or two of 


these survived the war. 


In the meantime Trevor had continued his quest. In 1909 he added 
a postscript to the autobiography published earlier in the form of a 
small pamphlet called The One Life. Here he explained that he had 
severed his ties with the Labor movement not because of any “change 
in ideas on my part” but because “I became increasingly convinced that 
some day I should be compelled to deal seriously with the sex question 
and feared it would injure the cause.”** His main concern in this 
pamphlet was the “redemption of love.” He first noted that his child- 
hood “was lived in hell by reason of ‘the traditional religion he was 
taught,” and then maintained that his “youth was lived in hell by rea- 
son of the sexual repression imposed on me in the name of religion.” 
But though the “theological hell’ was losing its hold over contemporary 
life, ‘the moral hell remains unabated.” 

One of the amazing facts in the history of humanity is this of Man’s 

abject submission to unnatural restraints in the name of some Revela- 

tion from God. When incapable of submission he has called his revolt a 

Sin. . . . For many hundreds of years Man has tried to submit to an 

unnatural standard of virtue, not having the virtue to revolt. The result is 

the hideous unreality we call Civilization—to any man of insight a sick- 

ening show. . . . The Churches are the wreckers of youth and live largely 


on the results of their wreckage. The right to Love is the great principle 
over which the coming fight must be waged between Tradition and Life.** 


Trevor appealed to all those who were interested to join him in 
forming a new “autonomous group” called “Oasis” which would be 
run along the lines of the American Oneida community and would “give 
youth the right to Love.”” His thought thus culminated in an ideal of 
the unrepressed individual. But there seems to have been little response 
to Trevor’s appeal and he lived the remaining twenty years of his life 
in obscurity. 


* * * * * 


The story of Trevor and the Labor Church movement was largely 
the story of an unsuccessful attempt to solve problems raised by the de- 
cay of nineteenth century Evangelicalism. In the face of the growing 
irrelevance of the individualistic ethic of conventional religion to the 
needs of an industrial and urban society, Trevor and his associates 
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turned to the cooperative ideal of Socialism. But in their dependence on 
the new working class movement, not only for popular support, but for 
ideas and speakers as well, the Labor Churches became increasingly 
enmeshed in a drive to advance the interests of a class. Having con- 
demned the Evangelical ethic as little more than a piece of middle class 
ideology, Labor Church leaders soon saw the cooperative ideal which 
they hoped to make vital and universal become in turn subordinate to 
the practical needs of a class seeking greater political power. 


More basic to the failure of the movement however, was the in- 
ability of its leaders to discover a new religious authority. Their re- 
jection of the metaphysical duality of Evangelicalism and traditional 
Christianity led toward naturalism. But though they displayed a con- 
fidence in the natural and spontaneous forces of life which in Trevor, at 
least, seemed to become an affirmation of the purely instinctual, their 
continued belief in “spirituality” precluded any complete identification 
with the purely secular. As a result the Labor Church movement re- 
mained suspended in a kind of metaphysical no-man’s land while reli- 
gious or secular claims, as the case might be, resumed their sway over 
its adherents. 
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COMMUNICATION 


To The Editors 
Dear sirs: 


As one who has devoted almost 
two decades to research on California 
religious history, both Catholic and 
Protestant, and, as one who has great 
respect for the learning of Father 
McGloin, and has read with profit 
Eloquent Indian (Stanford Univer- 
sity Press), I am, therefore, quite dis- 
tressed at some of his generalizations 
in his otherwise commendable ‘“Sur- 
vey” (Church History, September 
1960). ' 


Father McGloin says “The Francis- 
can Friars have successfully preserv- 
ed and presented in scholarly manner 
the intriguing story of the twenty-one 
missions which were founded in pres- 
ent day California 1769-1823.” He 
then cites as the major illustration of 
this scholarship the monumental work 
of Father Zephyrn Engelhardt, O.F.M. 
(1851-1934) being a history of each 
of these missions, together with a 
four-volume work The Missions and 
Missionaries of California. While ad- 
miring the enormous industry of Fa- 
ther Engelhardt, I waded through al- 
most this total output and was dis- 
mayed by his lack of objectivity, his 
habitual unwillingness to let the early 
clergy be human beings by scrupulous- 
ly refraining from any admission of 
even error in judgment on their part. 
He castigated uncritically all Spanish 
and Mexican political and military of- 
ficials, while largely ignoring the 
basic cultural and economic factors in 


the region without which the religious 
history can never be understood. Fa- 
ther McGloin’s own excellent research 
is the best judgment I know upon the 
shocking inadequacies of Engelhardt’s 
work. The late Robert Glass Cle- 
land, probably California’s most re- 
spected historian (and a man of very 
generous spirit) said of the Franciscan 
writer: “Engelhardt was always the 
apologist, seldom the _ historian.” 
(From Wilderness to Empire, an- 


‘notated bibliography). 


But what is even more serious in 
McGloin’s evaluation is his assump- 
tion that the all-important Mission 
Period has been “presented in a schol- 
arly manner.” I am as indebted as 
is he to the excellent work by Father 
Geiger and Monsignor James Cul- 
leton. But what is distressing to all 
church historians is that 137 years 
after the Jast of the justly-celebrated 
Missions was founded, not a single 
definitive history of any one of the 
21 Missions exists! 


Let me hasten to add that Protest- 
ant and Jewish scholarship in Cali- 
fornia church history is probably even 
less advanced than is Catholic re- 
search. Outside the valuable work of 
Professor Clifford M. Drury and 
President-emeritus Sanford Fleming, 
there is scarcely anything in print 
that is definitive in Protestant history. 


Yours truly, 


Harland E. Hogue 
Pacific School ef Religion 
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“Revivalism and Separatism in New 
England, 1740-1800; Strict Con- 
gregationalists and Separate Bap- 
tists in the Great Awakening.” By 
C. C. Goen (Wesley Theological 
Seminary). Yale University, 1960. 
Director: Sydney E. Ahlstrom. 


The Great Awakening in New 
England, by virtue of its controver- 
sial innovations, brought not only re- 
vival but division. In numerous 
churches it proved to be an uncon- 
trollable ferment, dismaying even its 
friends by the resultant “errors in 
doctrine” and “disorders in practice.” 
The issues raised by revivalism were 
the standard of church membership 
and the platform of ecclesiastical pol- 
ity, the means of salvation and the 
doctrine of conversion, itinerant 
preaching and lay exhorting, and the 
interference of the civil power in 
church affairs. Efforts by the stand- 
ing order to suppress “enthusiasm” 
only furthered the fragmentation. Out 
of the complex of issues that led to 
open rupture came almost one hundred 
separatist churches—Strict Congrega- 
tionalists—marking a permanent shat- 
tering of the Congregational establish- 
ment in New England. 


A large proportion of these re- 
vivalistic separatists passed over into 
the Baptist fellowship, powerfully aug- 
menting and revivifying a denomina- 
tion that had remained aloof from the 
Awakening, and eventually wrought 
significant changes in that whole body. 
Baptist beliefs arose among the separ- 
atists out of the logic of the pure 
church ideal and the requirements of 
thorough biblicism. The unsuccessful 
effort of Baptist and pedobaptist 
Separates to “build together in the vis- 
ible church” led to a further separa- 
tion. Isaac Backus (1724-1806) ex- 
emplifies the way in which the largest 


and most permanent fruits of the 
Awakening were borne off to the Bap- 
tists by the separatists. Converted at 
the height of the revival, he grew dis- 
satisfied with the standing churches, 
withdrew as a separatist, accepted 
believer’s baptism, and finally became 
a strict communion Baptist. Separate 
Baptist churches resulted from the en 
bloc conversion of separatist congrega- 
tions, the division of mixed com- 
munion churches, the withdrawal of 
individuals convinced of believer’s 
baptism, and revivalistic separations 
from older Baptist churches. 


Most of the older Baptist churches 
in New England, being neither Cal- 
vinistic nor revivalistic, refused to fel- 
lowship the Separate Baptists, who 
soon greatly outnumbered them. But 
when men from the Philadelphia Bap- 
tist Association came to lead in found- 
ing Rhode Island College and in 
forming an association of churches, 
their doctrinal concord with the Sep- 
arates enabled them to overcome the 
latter’s suspicion of education and 
limited organization. This made pos- 
sible the assimilation of the rapidly 
multiplying Separates into the Baptist 
denomination. Though their name 
was passé by the end of the century, 
some of their characteristics became 
a long-lived part of the Baptist ethos. 
Their evangelistic zeal effectually in- 
stitutionalized revivalism and greatly 
modified their original Calvinism. 
Their radical individualism stressed 
the independence of the local church 
and fostered distrust of ecclesiastical 
structures. Though representing the 
full flowering of prophetic individual- 
ism in the Puritan tradition, they 
failed to work out the full implications 
of personal religious experience in 
the context of the total Christian 
tradition and its larger social con- 
cerns. But they were amazingly suc- 
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cessful in harvesting converts and 
planting churches, not only in New 
England and on the surroundinng 
frontier, but also in the South—which 
is another story in itself. 





“New England Congregationalism 
and the Anti-Slavery Movement, 
1830-1860.” By Robert C. Senior. 
(West Somerville Congregational 
Church, Somerville, Mass.) Yale 
University, 1954. Director: Roland 
H. Bainton. 


When Garrison launched his aboli- 
tion crusade in 1830, he found New 
England Congregationalists largely 
committed to the gradualism of Colon- 
ization. Abolition did much to upset 
this commitment, and attracted many 
of the New England clergy, but only 
temporarily. Its radical accent soon 
alienated all but a negligible number 
of this class. 


The prevailing anti-slavery temper 
of New England Congregationalism 
was and continued to be “moderate.” 
This moderation was more than mere 
“gradualism” as opposed to “imme- 
diatism,” a distinction that seems to 
have been largely due to confusion of 
terms. More crucial were the oppos- 
ing views of moderates and abolition- 
ists over the “sin of slavery” and the 
appropriate means of its condemna- 
tion. Abolitionists held slaveholding 
to be a sin under all circumstances; 
moderates, in varying degrees, al- 
lowed for extenuating circumstances. 
Abolitionists held that the sin must 
be condemned in unsparing and un- 
compromising terms; moderates held 
out for conciliation and milder “moral 
suasion.” Abolitionists agitated for 
complete separation from all slavehold- 
ers for ecclesiastical excommunica- 
tion; moderates insisted on maintain- 
ing the bonds of fellowship, on keep- 
ing within the fold the erring brother 
that he might be subjected to Chris- 
tian influence and fraternal admoni- 
tion. 


Throughout this period the moder- 
ate view prevailed in the denomina- 


tion. The religious press remained 
anti-abolitionist, gradualist, and mod- 
erate. Despite the pressure of “No 
Fellowship” remonstrants, the larger 
ecclesiastical associations, for the most 
part, maintained correspondence with 
the Presbyterian Assemblies, which 
included slaveholders in their mem- 
bership, until the slaveholders them- 
selves seceded. The benevolent socie- 
ties, notably the American Board, re- 
fused to cast out the slaveholders. The 
tone of New England Anti-slavery 
utterance sharpened, “moral suasion” 
became more specific as applied to the 
sins of slavery, fraternal rebuke tend- 
ed to supplant mere inquiry for un- 
derstanding, confidence in the good 
intentions of the southern slaveholder 
dwindled in proportion as the struggle 
for “free soil” gained momentum. But 
the end of the period found New Eng- 
land Congregationalists still strongly 
anti-abolitionist, in the original sense, 
gradualist in their view of emancipa- 
tion, and moderate in their view of 
the sin of slavery, though more sus- 
picious of the southern slaveholder 
and his extenuating circumstances. 


The eve of the Civil War found 
New England Congregationalists not 
thoroughly abolitionized, but sectional- 
ized. They had resisted radical abol- 
ition through the years, but could not 
resist the growing pressure of great 
sectional crises, such as the Mexican 
War, the Compromise of 1850, the 
Kansas Nebraska Act. Southern se- 
cession found them loyally, but with 
a sense of failure, behind the war ef- 
fort to preserve the union. 


For the purpose of this study the 
most valuable source proved to be the 
several weekly religious newspapers 
published under the auspices of New 
England Congregationalists. Also con- 
sulted with profit were the minutes 
and occasional reports of the eccle- 
siastical associations, reports of anti- 
slavery organizations, anti - slavery 
journals, and numerous contemporary 
memoirs, tracts, sermons and other 
publications relative to slavery. 
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General Ecclesiastical History from 

the Time of Jesus Christ to Our 

Times (in Greek). Vol. I. By 

GeRaASIMOs J. Konipares. Athens: 

1957. 517 pp. Drahmei 200. ($7.00). 

Professor Konidares’ Church His- 
tory is, we think, a fine example of 
profound scholarship and conscientious 
objectivity. The author is an excellent 
representative of the mature genera- 
tion of scholars who direct, from the 
academic chairs of the Theological 
Faculty of the University of Athens, 
_ the theological and ecclesiastical educa- 
tion of Greece. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Athens, and a brilliant stu- 
dent of the late Lietzmann, renowned 
professor of Church History at the 
University of Berlin, Professor Koni- 
dares is recognized in Europe as one 
of the most diligent and prolific ec- 
clesiastical historians of the Continent. 
The present volume is only the first 
in a projected long-range study into 
the Church’s past. Nevertheless it al- 
ready points ahead to the scope of the 
author’s work and discloses the char- 
acter of his theological ideas. 


Three important factors, which de- 
fine the main line of research followed 
by the author, should be indicated here. 
First, Professor Konidares believes 
that ecclesiastical history is positively 
connected with secular history (his- 


toria profana). This is obvious, of 
course, since Jesus Christ and His 
teachings are a “mean” of World His- 
tory, in which Christianity offers a 
new meaning, a new purpose. For this 
reason ecclesiastical history should be 
an integral part of the story of the 
unfolding of human civilization. 

But the problem is more difficult 
than one would suspect. The author 
rightly asserts that for the catholic 
Orthodox ecclesiastical historian the 
problem of the meaning and the unity 
of the Church does not exist as such. 
Orthodox ecclesiology is the “verte- 
brate column” of the content of Greek 
Orthodox historiography. For the 
Orthodox historian, the Church is 
One, Whose unbroken continuity he 
has always before his eyes. Consistent- 
ly with his Christology and anthro- 
pology, the Orthodox historian pro- 


ceeds to recognize in ecclesiastical his- 
tory both trans-historical and profane 
elements. Thus Orthodox historiogra- 
phy has a “mixed character,” both the- 
ological and profane. In this way, Pro- 
fessor Konidares bypasses the positiv- 
ist historical method of Ritschl and 
Harnack’s “historical axiology,” al- 
though he preserves elements of their 
romanticism and their historical-critical 
methodology. 

The third point concerns the classifi- 
cation of the material. The author pre- 
fers to divide his material into four 
great sections, each one characterized 
and named by its cultural background 
and historical structure. Thus, the first 
section is called the period of “Helleno- 
Roman Catholicism”; the second the 
period of “Byzantine catholic Ortho- 
doxy,’ “Roman Catholicism” and 
“Papal absolutism”; the third period 
could be characterized as that of “Post- 
Byzantine Orthodoxy,” “Roman Ca- 
tholicism” and “Anglo-Saxon Chris- 
tianity,” the last including the Ren- 
aissance ‘and the Reformation. The 
characterization of the fourth and last 
period is rather difficult, since it is still 
in the process of development, but the 
author tends to think that we are liv- 
ing in the period of “Ecumenical 
Unition.” 

Now, one might object that this 
kind of approach is a violation of the 
“linear” course of history and a relapse 
to a noxious identification of Chris- 
tianity with local and corrupted cul- 
tures, or a kind of “Spenglerian poly- 
chotomy” applied in the field of Church 
History. This is not, however, the case 
with Professor Konidares. His secret 
lies, we think, in his Orthodox ec- 
clesiology. His Orthodox “ecclesia,” 
whose foundations are deeply rooted 
in the Bible and the Holy Tradition, 
is the living Church, “catholic” in 
space, time, and essence, preserving, 
in the course of history, “the primitive 
character of Her ecumenical spiritual 
strength” (p. 501). The author is espe- 
cially eager to note, in referring to 
the problem of the relationship of 
Christianity and Greek culture, that 
it is not a question, at this point, of an 
identification of Christianity and Greek 
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culture or philosophy, for Christianity 
has never turned from its critical at- 
titude towards them. He believes, 
rather, that Greek culture in general 
has been used as a tool in the under- 
standing of the Christian message and 
as a “method” in developing, in a nat- 
ural way, Greek Orthodox thought (pp. 
155-56). Thus we should not speak 
of the “heHenization” of Christian 
thought but rather of the “christiani- 
zation” of hellenic thought (p. 156). 

Professor Konidares’ theory of 
Church History is applied in his anal- 
ysis of individual events, which, under 
his pen, become alive with historical 
depth and “existential” breadth. He 
combines scrupulous accuracy and de- 
tailed and comprehensive affinity with 
the facts and a splendid literary style. 
Thus Professor Konidares, in many 
respects, passes beyond the achieve- 
ments of his predecessors—the pro- 
fundity of Vafeides, the breadth of 
Chrysostomos Papadopoulos and the 
Doric precision of the late Professor 
Stephanides. 

A few examples should be brought 
to the reader’s attention. For instance, 
as far as the problem of “catholiciza- 
tion” is concerned, the author rejects 
the assignment of the appearance of 
primitive catholicism to the period 160- 
180. On the contrary, he feels that al- 
ready before the development of 
Gnosticism, Marcionism and Montan- 
ism, the emergence of the necessary 
common features and norms of the ex- 
ternal primitive catholicism had taken 
place, especially during the era of 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, 
Polycarp of Smyrna and Papias of 
Hierapolis. Moreover, he is ready to 
add that the formation and the com- 
pletion of these features and norms 
followed a process which sometimes 
was extended beyond the times of the 
First Ecumenical Council (171f.). 

The development of papal primacy 
is examined by the author through the 
analysis of three important factors in 
the Roman Church: 1) the formation 
of the primacy, 2) the jurisdiction of 
the bishop of Rome in Italy, and 3) the 
antagonism of the bishop of Rome to- 
wards the Synodical System. From 


these spring the differentiation between 
the Eastern and Western Churches, 
and its well known consequences. Pro- 
fessor Konidares recognizes the hon- 
orific “primus inter pares” position of 
the Roman bishop, but he is quick to 
emphasize the fact that the Roman 
primacy is a “deuterogenic phenome- 
non” which, by the intermingling of 
the Roman legalistic spirit and the ex- 
ploitation of the existence of the tombs 
of Peter and Paul in Rome, was de- 
veloped into a dogmatic and adminis- 
trative primacy of authority. 


It is interesting to note the position 
which the author takes concerning the 
relation of Church and State, especially 
in the Byzantine period. He does not 
think that caesaropapism was the main 
reality of Byzantium. Professor Kon- 
idares shows that quite the reverse 
was true, and that the Church, in the 
last analysis, always succeeded in en- 
forcing doctrinal orthodoxy, in spite 
of the caesaropapist tendencies of 
some Byzantine emperors; moreover, 
both Church and State realized the dif- 
ferences in their respective missions 
in this world. The main task of the 
State was the preservation of external 
peace, the realization of the unity of 
the empire. The task of the Church, 
on the other hand, was spiritual, and 
through “spiritual liturgia” She pre- 
pared Her flock for the blessedness and 
the union of all Her members with 
God. The Church was ready to recog- 
nize the supremacy of the State in 
secular affairs. At the same time She 
was ready for “sympraxis,” coopera- 
tion on matters influencing the gen- 
eral welfare of the people. There is no 
doubt that the position of the Byzantine 
emperor was surrounded by a dog- 
matic and canonical prestige which en- 
abled him to play a decisive role in the 
affairs of the Church, having the right 
to perform all the non-liturgical acts 
of the bishops. The abuses to which 
the emperors might be led, based on 
these prerogatives, do not refute, how- 
ever, the author’s contention that the 
main characteristic of the Byzantine 
ecclesiastical and political structure 
was the so-called “synallelia,” that is, 
the existence of two parallel realities, 
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with mutual acceptance of each other’s 
prerogatives and goals. 

The author, by a penetrating the- 
ological and philological analysis of the 
sources, explains the reasons why the 
title “episcopos” did not prevail early 
in the church of the first and second 
centuries. (Reasons: the identification 
of the terms “presbyteros” and “epis- 
copos,” the humility of the early 
church leaders in using their titles, the 
attachment of the bishop’s name to 
that of the city in which he lived and 
served, etc., pp. 143f.). The begin- 
nings and the development of Eastern 
monasticism are objectively expound- 
ed (pp. 270ff.) while the Trinitarian, 
Christological and Soteriological doc- 
trinies are presented vividly and con- 
structively. Professor Konidares’ 
frankness and vivacity are carried 
through the last chapter, in which he 
discusses the evil effects of the rise 
of “lay religiosity” and reveals the 
seeds of the future lamentable division 
of Greco-Roman catholicism. 

There is no doubt that future re- 
visions of Professor Konidares’ Church 
History will make his work more wide- 
ly known. Nevertheless, he has already 
shown that it is of paramount im- 
portance for Western scholars to take 
careful account of Greek Orthodox 
historical research. 

Georce S. Brsis 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 





Christianisme et Culture Philo- 

sophique au Cinquiéme Siécle: La 

querelle de | ’ame humaine en Oc- 
cident. By E. L. Fortin. Paris: 

Etudes Augustiniennes, 1959. 208 

Pp- 

It is perhaps somewhat strange to 
be reminded that the doctrine of the 
spirituality or incorporeity of the soul 
was not clearly defined by the ancient 
church until a relatively late date. To 
us it seems, as Fortin says, to be a 
doctrine inseparable from Christian- 
ity itself. And if the soul is corporeal, 
it is also mortal. Some early Christian 
writers even accepted that statement. 

The doctrine, now a general Chris- 
tian teaching, developed from neo- 
Platonism, for which reason a great 


many Christian authors repudiated it 
along with all pagan philosophy. So 
the debate over the doctrine easily 
became a debate over the significance 
of philosophy for a Christian or indeed 
of reason for faith. To this dialogue 
one of the most important contribu- 
tions was made by a virtual unknown, 
Claudianus Mamertus, of the Rhone 
valley in Gaul, who about 470 gave 
to the church and the world his treat- 
ise De statu animae. The work was 
known to such later scholars as Cas- 
siodorus, Ratramnus, Alcuin, Rabanus 
Maurus, Samson of Cordoba, Abelard, 
Alain de Lisle, Alexander of Hales, 
Albertus Magnus, and others. After 
the Italian Renaissance, however, the 
work of Claudianus came to be of in-: 
terest chiefly to historians of eccle- 
siastical literature. 

Fortin presents a vivid picture of 
the times of Mamertus, such facts of 
his life as are available, the challenge 
of Bishop Faustus of Riez, and the 
answer of Mamertus. In refined philo- 
sophical language Fortin analyzes the 
relation of his auther to neo-Platonism 
and indicates such originality as Mam- 
ertus did exhibit. In the conclusion 
he suggests that Mamertus may per- 
haps have been the first Western 
“Christian philosopher” in the full 
sense of the expression. Yet the ulti- 
mate resolution of faith and reason 
was not the work of Claudianus 
Mamertus. 

In many ways the most interesting 
chapter is the one on the rhetoric of 
De statu animae. By this means Clau- 
dianus Mamertus had to answer the 
question, “How can one defend against 
a Catholic bishop a position largely 
inspired by pagan philosophers with- 
out scandal and confusion?” The re- 
sult was accomplished by delicate 
stylistic achievements, involving dou- 
ble interpretation and subterfuge. For 
instance, he speaks in his own name as 
presenting a doctrine which he had 
not always held; he uses Scripture 
liberally ; he apologizes when he cites 
the pagan philosophers ; he even argues 
that they were “inspired,” not for 
their own benefit or ours, but to stim- 
ulate us and to protect “revelation” 
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from the misuse which we might make 
of it. 

Fortin’s book is beautifully printed 
in the French fashion, admirably an- 
notated, and adequately indexed, a 
real contribution to “the discussion 
about the human soul in the West.” 

ALLEN CABANISS 
The University of Mississippi 





Die Wochentage im Erlebnis der 

Ostkirche und des _ Christlichen 

Abendlandes (Wissenschaftliche Ab- 

handlungen der Arbeitsgemeinschaft 

fiir Forschung des Landes Nord- 
rhein-Westfalen, Band II). By 

Georc ScHReEIBER. K6ln and Opla- 

den: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1959. 

283 pp. DM 23. 

Dr. Schreiber presents in this co- 
piously documented work a vast store- 
house of information about the li- 
turgical customs and popular devo- 
tions associated with each successive 
dav of the week. He does not deal 
with the origins of the week in Tew- 
ish and pagan usage, though he gives 
references to studies on this aspect 
of the background of Christian usage. 
Pertinent items from the patristic 
age and the Eastern Churches are sum- 
marized. But his main interest is in 
the Latin Church of the West, begin- 
ning with the Gallican Church of 
Frankish times and extending on in- 
to the Baroque and modern periods. 
His materials are confined almost en- 
tirely to Continental Europe, with al- 
most no attention to the British Isles. 
Incidentally, in his lengthy bibliog- 
raphy of 326 entries, only three 
works in English are listed. 

He is well aware that his study, 
far-ranging as it is. is only a prole- 
gomena. In a final chapter he indicates 
how the sources he has used may he 
fruitfully pursued in research into wid- 
er areas of religious, social, and eco- 
nomic history, and in certain phases of 
Christian art. A focal turning point 
in this whole development is the serie< 
of votive masses put torether by Al- 
citin for use on successive days of the 
week. 

For example, Alcuin’s votive mass 
for Sunday was in honor of the Trin- 


ity. The author shows how this repre- 
sents a shift of emphasis in the West- 
ern Church, that began in the struggle 
against Arianism, from a_ primary 
commemoration on Sundays of the 
Resurrection to a special devotion to 
the Trinity. He then develops the 
theme by tracing the extension of this 
devotion to feasts, dedications of 
churches and altars, and of monastic 
Orders in honor of the Trinity, and 
to the representations of the Trinity 
in Western art. He also discusses the 
whole area of Sunday offerings: their 
division for parochial and other pur- 
poses, the gradual shift from offer- 
ings in kind to those in money, and 
the survivals of the eulogia or “bless- 
ed bread.” The evolution of popular 
names and specific usages associated 
with individual Sundays is similarly 
outlined. 

The special devotions associated 
with Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wed- 
nesdays are canvassed in their varia- 
tions. Thursday also exhibited a 
multiplicity of associations until the 
thirteenth century, when it took on 
a Eucharistic emphasis—not from the 
remembrance of Maundy Thursday, 
but from the newly established feast of 
Corpus Christi. Friday, of course, 
has always been a day related to the 
Passion ; and Saturday became the dav 


especially associated with the Virgin 


(although in the Eastern Church it is 
the favored day for commemoration 
of the dead.) 

In a number of instances the author 
draws upon an extensive private col- 
lection of medieval devotional books. 
It is to be hoped that he will publish 
a descriptive bibliography of them, 
for many are as yet unknown or not 
easily accessible. 

Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific 
Berkeley, California 





History of the Archbishops of Ham- 
burg-Bremen. By ADAM OF BREMEN. 
Translated by Francis J. TSCHAN. 
(Number LIII of the Records of 
Civilization Sources and Studies.) 
New York: Columbia University 
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Press, 1959. xxxiv, 253 pp. $6.00. 


The late Dr. Tschan’s contributions 
to medieval ecclesiastical history are 
fittingly concluded with this posthu- 
mous work on the special topic of his 
interests: the medieval Church in Ger- 
many. In this felicitous translation of 
Adam of Bremen’s Gesta, Tschan 
makes available to the non-Latin read- 
er a work which will enable one to ob- 
serve some of the complicated history 
of the northern German hierarchy and 
the Emperors in the late 11th century. 
The translation is preceded by an in- 
formative introduction which does just 
what it should in this type of publica- 
tion: a concise account of the person 
of Adam, the sources he could and 
probably did utilize in compiling his 
work, an evaluation of the writer’s 
reliability as a chronicler and geogra- 
pher, a verv useful account of the gen- 
ealogy of the Gesta manuscripts, which 
will serve as a good introduction to 
such problems for novices in medieval 
studies, finally concluding with a con- 
cise narration of the scholarly work 
by Tschan’s modern predecessors in 
publishing critical texts and translations 
(only in Danish and German). The 
translation is supplemented by valu- 
able footnotes which provide a running 
historical commentary in which the 
translator provides the reader with 
necessary supplementary information, 
corrects Adam’s at times confused 
chronology, identifies most of the class- 
ical, biblical, and patristic quotations 
and allusions 

The book is nicely printed with but 
few errors: on p. 234 under the bib- 
liographical reference to M. Manitius, 
Bildung, etc., the date should probably 
read “1925” instead of “925”; on the 
backflap of the dust jacket the vear of 
Dr. Tschan’s death should read “1957” 
in place of “1947.” The “Select Bib- 
liography,” pp. 230-238, will provide 
students with a convenient guide to 
the literature of the topic and era. A 
necessary addition to the list is W. 
Biereye, “Die Urkunden des Erzbi- 
schofs Adalberts von Bremen,” Zeit. 
des Vercins f. Hamburgische Geschich- 
te, XX (1915), 29-99. An incomplete 
citation is given for A. M. von Lilien- 





cron which as it stands appears as a 
monographic title; such is not the case 
for the work in question was an article 
by Liliencron which appeared in Zeit. 
d. Gesellsch. f. Schleswig - Holstein- 
ische Geschichte, XV.TV (1914), 1-48. 

Dr. Tschan’s translation of Adam’s 
Gesta represents a noteworthy addi- 
tion to the materials available for the 
teaching of medieval history, an art 
which he practiced with great skill and 
devotion. Harry ROSENBERG 
Colorado State University 





The Life of Christina of Markyate. 

Edited and translated by C. H. Tat- 

BoT. Oxford: Oxford University 

Press, 1959. ix, 193 pp. $5.60. 

The publication of this manuscript 
previously declared “impossible to 
decipher” is a tribute to the knowledge 
and patience of its editor. Words 
thought forever obscured by the Cot- 
tonian fire of 1731 have been read by 
aid of ultra-violet photography. That 
this arduous labor was worthwhile be- 
comes apparent with the new evidence 
about the recluse Christina and Roger 
the hermit, two figures ranked by R. 
M. Clay among the “five great ascetics” 
of twelfth century England. In ad- 
dition, there are rather lurid sidelights 
on Ralph Flambard, bishop of Durham 
and justiciar of England under King 
William Rufus, and Robert Bloet, 
bishop of Lincoln. 

Although this is a fourteenth cen- 
tury manuscript, it is derived from an 
original by a monk of St. Alban’s who 
knew Christina well and admired her 
without losing the naturalness appro- 
priate among friends. Talbot’s sugges- 
tion that the excerpts about Christina 
used by Thomas Walsingham for his 
Gesta Abbatum may come from this 
manuscript seems probable. According 
to my calculation, these excerpts 
amount to less than ten per cent of the 
total; the even more abridged transla- 
tion made from Walsingham by G. G. 
Coulton was previously all the infor- 
mation about Christina available in 
modern English. Curiously, Walsing- 
ham even omitted the personal rela- 
tionship between Christina and Abbot 
Geoffrey which shows the warm, hu- 
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man attachments possible among the 
religious of the time, even between 
persons of the opposite sex. 

Mr. Talbot has done his work well. 
The annotation is unobtrusive, yet al- 
ways helpful. However, readers of the 
parallel translation alone would do well 
to heed the editor’s caveat that short 
passages which are obscure or frag- 
mentary have been silently bridged 
over. Footnotes in each instance would 
have made this clearer, but the prac- 
tice is otherwise justified in the re- 
sulting smoothness, and those inter- 
ested will refer to the Latin in any 
event. The short unadorned Latin 
sentences ate turned into highly read- 
able English without monotony or an 
elaborate style unsuited to the original. 
This book is valuable both for the 
specialist and for the reader who wants 
only to appreciate an unusually vivid 
description of this relatively unknown 
side of medieval religious life. 

Cnarces R. YOuNG 
Duke University 





Caspar Schwenkfeld on the Person 
and Work of Christ. By Pau L. 
Mater. Assen, the Netherlands: 
Van Gorcum, 1959. 115 pp. $1.95. 


Paul L. Maier is a son of the late 
Walter A. Maier, most famed evan- 
gelistic preacher in Protestant radio 
history. Like his father, who balanced 
his rhetoric and enthusiasm with solid 
Old Testament scholarship, the son 
carries on an enthusiastic campus min- 
istry but has also found time to pur- 
sue historical studies at the University 
of Basel. This “study of Schwenkfeld- 
ian theology at its core” suggests that 
Maier is a man of considerable ex- 
pectations in the field of historical 
studies. It is significant that for his 
doctoral work and first book he turned 
to an “enthusiast” of the Reformation 
period but chose to regard Schwenk- 
feld not in traditional categories of the 
Third Article of the Christian creed 
but in terms of the Second. 

Having read the record twice, once 
to prepare a recommendation and once 
for this review, I would say that he 
succeeds in bringing new light to the 


study of the Reformation’s “left wing.” 
Unless he is grossly mishandling the 
Schwenkfeld corpus, with which I am 
hardly familiar, it is most clear that 
the Silesian was a Christomorist who 
was singularly weak in his theology of 
the Holy Spirit. His “enthusiasm” in 
Maier’s study comes off more as a part 
of piety than as a core of systematics 
and this insight should cause critical 
reevaluation of other Reformation 
thinkers so easily dismissed as sec- 
tarians who claimed private revelations. 
From the viewpoint of classic Refor- 
mation theology Schwenkfeld’s weak- 
ness lies in the direction of a docetism, 
a reluctance to “let God be Man” in 
Jesus Christ. This may be a classic 
hazard of Christomonism and should 
grant credence to the efforts of H. 
Richard Niebuhr and others who rail 
against Unitarianisms of the Second 
Person. One is caught off guard on 
this score when dealing with those 
whose piety stresses pneumatology. 
Maier’s study largely succeeds in re- 
moving that mask from Schwenkfeld. 
It is apparent that study of the great 
Reformation figure brought the author 
to appreciate his subject warmly. Sel- 
dom does he let this warmth blur the 
critical discretion that characterizes 
this clear but sometimes  overly- 
academic study. 
Martin E. Marty 
The Christian Century 
Chicago, Illinois 





Ottoman Imperialism and German 
Protestantism, 1521-1555. By 
STEPHEN A. FIscHER-GaLATI. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1959. viii, 142 pp. $4.00. 

This slender volume depicts the 
complex interplay among three con- 
flicting forces appearing on the histori- 
cal scene simultaneously: the Ottoman 
Empire which reached its zenith of 
grandeur and power under Suleiman 
the Magnificent (1520-66) ; the rise of 
the Hapsburgs under Charles V as 
Holy Roman Emperor and Ferdinand, 
his brother, as Staathalter of Germany 
and ruler of the Austrian Lands; and 
the concerted action of the Protestant 
Princes who defied the Edict of 
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Worms and organized their own 
Landeskirchen in accordance with the 
principle of cuius regio eius religto rec- 
ognized at Speyer in 1526. The book 
presents a detailed panoramic review 
of these forces between 1521 and 1555. 
Here we see how Charles V, preoc- 
cupied with war against Francis I and 
the Papacy in Italy and with Sulei- 
man’s fleet in the Mediterranean, could 
not enforce the Edict of Worms; while 
Ferdinand, obsessed with becoming 
King of the Romans, and under con- 
stant pressure from the Turkish 
threat for which he needed resources 
and troops from the German princes, 
placed the Protestant princes in an 
exceptional bargaining position at the 
many German Diets. We might say 
that the Turks saved German Prot- 
estantism from being crushed during 
its formative period. 

The specialist, familiar with the 
German and French literature in this 
field, will find little new in this book; 
but the general reader and the college 
student may welcome such a detailed 
review, though the reader may at times 
find tedious the wealth of minutiae and 
wonder whether the author does not 
spend so much time examining the 
brick and mortar that he fails to be- 
hold the edifice as a whole. This same 
period has been covered by L. S. 
Stavrianos in a_ short, penetrating 
chapter in The Balkans Since 1453, 
which singles out salient events and 
brings them to life. 

On the whole, the book is well writ- 
ten and thoroughly documented with 
public documents, diplomatic reports, 
private correspondence and the prin- 
‘cipal monographic literature. In spite 
of its lack of Turkish or Slavic source 
materials, it should prove a valuable 
addition to our libraries. 

Ernest G. SCHWIEBERT 
Foundation for Reformation Research 
St.Louis, Missouri 





Melanchthon zwischen Humanis- 
mus und Reformation. By Avo.LrF 
SperL. Munich: Chr. Kaiser Ver- 
lag, 1959. 204 pp. $3.00. 


For the past sixty years the focal 
point of Melanchthonian research has 





been the extent to which Humanism 
and Reformation influenced Melanch- 
thon’s thought. Adolf Sper! believes 
that Melanchthon stands between these 
two movements, and that Melanch- 
thon’s relationship to them cannot 
he understood apart from an analysis 
of Tradition. For him, Tradition is 
the key to Melanchthon’s thought. 

Dr. Sperl’s analysis is divided into 
four chapters: Melanchthon’s rela- 
tion to Tradition before 1518, his 
relation to Tradition between 1518 
and 1521, Tradition as the founda- 
tion of the doctrine of “duplex regi- 
men,” and the significance of early 
Tradition for the doctrine of “justitia 
spiritualis.” During the early period, 
before Melanchthon met Luther, Mel- 
anchthon was an Erasmian humanist, 
i.e., one who had departed from the 
unreflective acceptance of Tradition 
that characterized the Middle Ages 
and who chose instead a part of an- 
tiquity, “the sources,” as the norm of 
spiritual and cultural life. Erasmus 
with his Greek New Testament (1516) 
was the giant of this movement. Mel- 
anchthon’s reading of R. Agricola and 
Cicero during the years 1517 and 
1518 caused him to question the suf- 
ficiency of antiquity qua antiquity. 
so that Melanchthon had already 
modified his humanism when he be- 
came a teacher at Wittenberg. Lu- 
ther’s sola scriptura was by no means 
an enthronement of antiquity, and Mel- 
anchthon’s disposition toward Tradi- 
tion was further modified. Almost 
half of the book is concerned with 
Melanchthon’s attitude toward Tradi- 
tion between 1518 and 1521, when “he 
is on the way from Humanism to Re- 
formation.” The 1521 Loci is analyz- 
ed as a reflection of Melanchthon’s 
“progress to Reformation.” Dr. Sper! 
shows a fusion of Humanism and 
Reformation in Melanchthon’s doc- 
trine of “duplex regimen,” and then 
analyzes the early church Tradition 
for Melanchthon’s doctrine of justitia 
spiritualis. 

Dr. Speri points out that Melanch- 
thon keeps justification by faith 
alone because of its scriptural basis, 
but that he turns more and more to 
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early Tradition as a norm for his sys- 
tematic doctrines of Christology, Salva- 
tion, etc. An indication of this is that 
after 1535 the Loci Communes Theo- 
logict drop the Communes in the title. 
But Melanchthon never accepts the 
Roman Catholic view of the past, 
“What tradition is, the church teaches.” 
Tradition for Melanchthon is limited 
to the early church of about the first 
600 years. 

This very fruitful study is excellent ; 
however, little data beyond 1521 is 
introduced so that the author leaves 
the place of Humanism in Melanch- 
thon’s more mature years still un- 
resolved. Melanchthon’s systematic 
appeal to Tradition ought not also to 
imply that he was less evangelical. Ref- 
ormation is identified with Luther, 
so that Melanchthon stands “zwischen” 
Tradition as approached by the hu- 
manists and the Reformation as em- 
bodied in Luther. Melanchthon’s voca- 
tion as a teacher had much to do with 
his use of Tradition, and more re- 
search needs yet to be done before 
Melanchthon can be so neatly and fi- 


nally categorized. 
Crype L. MANSCHRECK 
Duke University 





Calvin’s Doctrine of the Christiqn 
Life. By Ronatp S. WaAttace. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., 1959. 349 pp. 
$5.00. 

This book is the result of a study for 
the doctor of philosophy degree at 
New College, Edinburgh University. 
It is the second Calvin study publish- 
ed by the author, already known for 
his Caivin’s Doctrine of the Word and 
Sacrament. 

The purpose of this volume is to 
set forth, in as systematic manner as 
possible, Calvin’s views on the nature 
of Christian life. This is not a book 
on Calvin’s: ethics—political and eco- 
nomic thought, marriage, etc.—and 
thus differs from Harkness’ John Cal- 
win, The Man and His Ethics. The 
object is to present Calvin’s views on 
“personal religious living”-—prayer, 
self-denial, suffering, faith, etc. The 
method used is the collection from 


sermons, commentaries and /nstitutes 
of statements on various aspects of 
the Christian life. These many aspects 
are viewed as having their center and 
unifying principle in the doctrine of 
the person and work of Christ. 

In this reviewer’s judgment the au- 
thor has understood Calvin. His pre- 
sentation of the place in Calvin’s 
thought of the person.and work of 
Christ will be helpful in further cor- 
recting some misunderstandings. The 
Christian life is not one of legalistic 
minutiae. This world is God’s world, 
where the Christian is to live in mod- 
eration, not in excessive self-denial. 

There has been needed a good study 
in English of Calvin’s teaching on the 
Christian life. In spite of the useful- 
ness of this volume, such a need has 
not been entirely met. The strength of 
this study is that it makes readily avail- 
able a collection. of Calvin’s statements. 
While many of these are well known 
and often used, others have been min- 
ed from little-read passages in Cal- 
vin’s writings. But in large areas of 
the book there is little more than 
paraphrase and many topics are as 
clearly set forth in the /nstitutes. For 
example, a half page of paraphrase 
or quotation on “Jesus Christ as our 
example in self-denial,” or a half-page 
on “Repentance involves a change of 
heart” (based on five passages in 
Calvin) have not added to this re- 
viewer’s understanding of Calvin’s 
position. This is a useful volume but 
not the last word. : 

T. Watson STREET 
Austin Presbyterian Theological 

Seminary 

Austin, Texas 





Zinzendorf und die sich allhier bei- 

sammen finden. By Ericu Beyreu- 

THER. Marburg an der Lahn: Ver- 

lag der Francke-Buchhandlung, 

1959. 304 pp. 12.80 DM. (Paper, 

9.80 DM). 

This, the second of a projected three 
volume biography, covers the crucial 
years 1722-1733, during which the Re- 
newed Moravian Church was in proc- 
ess of formation. Having set a high 
standard in Der Junge Zinzendorf two 
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years ago, the author does not disap- 
point his readers, for the current 
volume fully comes up to expectations. 
It combines traditional German thor- 
oughness and a skillful writer’s touch 
to make it enjoyable reading. 

The headings of its five chapters 
are “Zinzendorf in Dresden,” “The 
Berthelsdorf Lord of the Manor,” 
“The Ecclesiola of the Manor and 
the Beginning of Herrnhut,” “The 
Leader of the Renewed Moravian 
Church,” and “The Crusading Knight 
of the Eighteenth Century and His 
Fellow Warriors.” As the title of 
the last chapter suggests, the author 
sees Zinzendorf as a sort of latter- 
day knight molding his followers into 
a disciplined body of fellow crusaders. 
Bv the end of the year 1732 his pains- 
taking efforts and dynamic personal- 
ity had forged a group of refugees, 
peasants and other religious seekers, 
including many students from Jena 
and Halle, into a zealous missionary 
band. 

The first phase of this task was the 
struggle within the young count him- 
self as his Christo-centric idealism 
intermeshed with the other forces 
plaving upon him, namely the life of 
the nohilitv. Lutheran orthodoxy and 
Pietism. New light is thrown unon 
Zinzendorf’s five-vears as a member 
of the Saxon court. Dismissed bv 
other biovraphers as a period of mark- 
ing time. his life at the canital emerses 
in Bevreuther’s study as something 
the count took very seriously. With 
a reformer’s zeal and often without 
tact, he attacked some of the dishonest 
practices of a dissolute court. This 
won few friends but did command re- 
spect. The Dresden exnerience ap- 
pears almost essential to his develop- 
mert as the director of a new venture 
in church life. 

Bevreuther, not a Moravian himself, 
gives the reader a new appreciation 
of the rise of the Moravian Church 
as, primarily, not a denomination but 
an ecumenical movement in which 
7inzendorf and his brethren come to 
life as a vitalizing force for all of 
eighteenth-century Protestantism. The 
count believed firmly that each of the 


established churches was in posession 
of the truth and that genuine Chris- 
tians were to be found everywhere, 
even among separatists. These latter 
he was constantly urging to return to 
their churches, even though the 
churches appeared dead. “See,” he 
said, “what is the way of love. How 
I long to see our dear church cleans- 
ed of its dross. But when its gold is 
taken away, what is left? Therefore, 
let us not leave the church, though we 
have the deepest reason for so doing, 
in order that we may not offend and 
that we may always keep the good and 
the bad together, so that one can help 
the other and make it holy.” To Zin- 
zendorf truth was something to be 
found in all churches and greater 
than any one of them. 

Joun R. WEINLICK 
Moravian Theological Seminary 
Bethlehem, Pa. 





Minority of One: The Biography 
of Jonathan Blanchard. By CrypE 
S. Kirtsy. Grand Rapids. Mich.: 

Wm. B. Eeerdmans Publishing Co., 

1959. 252 pp. $3.95. 

Pugnacious, unconciliatory. irascible, 
learned, brilliant in speech and thought, 
and devoted,—the colorful adjectives 
pile up—Jonathan Blanchard’s needle 
of character and temperament re- 
mained a constant. It was his magnetic 
north which shifted. First of all, 
slavery attracted his uncompromising 
attention. Next, secret societies. These 
two he fought. You recognize a thing 
as evil and then you try with all your 
might to destroy it. Next it was 
education. This he industriously fos- 
tered. 

He quit Andover Seminary with- 
out finishing his course, in order to 
join in the abolition campaign of the 
fire-brand, Theodore Weld. He early 
worked out a strategy of parallel 
thrusts against slavery, in the church 
and in politics. He engaged not onlv 
in denunciation; he also engineered 
political pressures. 

After the War was over, he turn- 
ed the guns of his propaganda against 
a movement which, to his way of 
thinking, had become a major com- 
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petitor of the churches for the time, 
energy and loyalty of Protestant lay- 
men, the secret societies. The better 
to fight this new menace to morals 
and the American way of life, he or- 
ganized a society and founded a mag- 
azine, Christian Cynosure. Assisting 
him in the enterprise were such men 
as President Fairchild of Oberlin, 
Charles G. Finney, and Deacon Philo 
Carpenter, a Chicago layman of large 
means. Carpenter was also a director 
of The Chicago Theological Seminary, 
in whose earliest history Blanchard 
likewise plaved a vigorous part. The 
Seminary Catalogue for 1859 lists him 
as Lecturer on “The Connection of 
the Old and New Testaments.” Blanch- 
ard’s son and successor as college 
president also impinged on the Sem- 
inary. In a rather condescending 
manner, probably unconscious on his 
part, Charles Blanchard wrote to Dr. 
George, President of the Seminary, 
offering to instruct the students in re- 
gard to the evils and heresies of the 
time and expressing the hope that 
each year some one might give “a 
thorough discussion of the lodge ques- 
tion, the Sabbath question, the amuse- 
ment question, the auestions of criti- 
cism,” questions which, as a matter of 
fact, the Seminary faculty and stu- 
dents were already facing and answer- 
ing in wavs uncongenial to the presi- 
dent of Wheaton. 

Blanchard. pére, began his educa- 
tional administration at Knox College 
and wound up as president of Wheaton 
College, which became his lengthened 
shadow. 

A vivid and adequately document- 
ed biography like this has stereoscopic 
value. Compare, for example, Pro- 
fessor Kilby’s account of why Knox 
College wanted Blanchard for presi- 
dent with that of Professor Hermann 
Richard Muelder. (Muelder’s centen- 
nial lectures, printed as In a Puritan 
Colony of the Middle West, 1937, do 
not appear in the Kilby bibiographv. ) 
The latter emphasizes the contribution 
it was hoped Blanchard would make 
to the college because he was a Con- 
gregationalist: the former emphasizes 
Blanchard’s administrative and money- 


raising gifts. Thus the same events 
are viewed from somewhat different 
perspectives. History becomes three- 
dimensional. 

A. C. McGrrrert, Jr. 
Mount Desert, Maine 





Chief Spokan Garry, 1811-1892. By 
Tuomas E, Jessett. Minneapolis: 
T. S. Denison & Co., n. d. 232 pp. 
$3.95. 

Spokan Garry was one of the most 
influential Indian chiefs of the Upper 
Columbia River Valley of the past 
century. Dr. Jessett is the leading 
historian of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Northwest. For many 
years Dr. Jessett has been gathering 
material for this book. His task was 
difficult in that Garry left so few writ- 
ten records. With great diligence, the 
author has brought together many 
scattered bits of information, like the 
pieces of a jig-saw puzzle, and here 
presents the first serious study of 
Spokan Garry as a “Christian, States- 
man, Friend of the White Man.” 

The book contains. twelve chapters. 
several pages of pictures, a good 
bibliography, and a comprehensive 
index. The first four chapters deal 
with Garry’s early life, and the last 
part of the book gives an excellent re- 
view of the Indian side of the troubles 
with the whites which resulted in the 
Steptoe-Wright campaign. 

Garry was one of seven Indian hovs 
taken by the Hudson’s Bav Comnany 
to the Church of England mission 
school at Red River, (Winnineg), 
Canada. Garrv was sent in 1825; he 
returned in 1829, and went hack for 
another year in 1830. At the time of 
his first return, he brought with him 
an English Bible from whicn he read 
to his people. One who heard him 
was Lawyer of the Nez Perces. This 
led to the sending of a delegation from 
the Nez Perce tribe to St. Louis in 
1831 for the white man’s religion. 
Garry was active. when he first re- 
turned from the mission school in in- 
troducing some of the white man’s 
arts among his people, as, for instance, 
the culture of potatoes. 

Dr. Jessett writes too enthusiastical- 
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ly as an Episcopalian. He claims too 
much for Spokan Garry and for the 
other Indian boys who brought back 
to their respective tribes the Anglican 
forms of worship. There were other 
influences at work which also con- 
tributed to the Indian’s knowledge 
of the white man’s religion. The author 
does not give sufficient attention to 
these factors. He states (p. 87) that 
one reason why Dr. Whitman had so 
little success in converting the Cayuses 
was that they “remained faithful to 
the simple Anglican ways taught them 
by Halket,” who was one of the Red 
River students. He accuses the Amer- 
ican Board missionaries of a “re- 
vivalistic Calvinism,” which he does 
not clearly define, and speaks of the 
“simple Anglicanism” of Garry, which 
is also undefined. While disagreeing 
with my good friend, Dr. Jessett, in 
some of his conclusions, I hail this 
work as being an important contribu- 
tion to the better understanding of 
the missionary and Indian history of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Currrorp M. Drury 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Anselmo, California 





Popular Religion. Inspirational 
Books in America. By Lovis 
SCHNEIDER and SANForp M. Dorn- 

BUSCH. Chicago: The University of 

Chicago Press, 1958. xi, 174 pp. 

$4.50. 

Two sociologists have carefully 
scrutinized, analyzed and interpreted 
the religious content and cultural 
significance of forty-six religious-in- 
spirational best-sellers in America, 
covering a span from Hannah W. 
Smith, The Christian Secret of a Hap- 
py Life (1875) to Fulton J. Sheen, 
Life Is Worth Living (1953). Para- 
graph-by-paragraph as well as “glo- 
bal” analysis of the writings showed 
what attention was paid to a great 
number of minute subjects compris- 
ed under five general headings: the 
functions of religious faith, the rela- 
tions of God and man and nature to 
one another, religion’s power to trans- 
form the self and the world, the ration- 
ale of salvation, and the attitudes and 


techniques of salvation. 

The picture portrayed is one whose 
lines have already been sketched by 
theological critics such as Miller and 
Herberg; it is that of a strong instru- 
mentalization of God and faith, of an 
exaggerated and nearly magical claim 
for religion’s power to eliminate per- 
sonal troubles and produce human hap- 
piness for the subject, of a one-sided 
version (if not a complete overthrow- 
ing) of the historic themes of Judaeo- 
Christian religion, of a minimizing of 
social forces and responsibilities, and 
of a heavy reliance both upon the par- 
ticular psychology of William James 
and the self-help techniques of New 
Thought. Of the some 30 writers 
treated, those usually in the central 
stream are Barton, Clark, Fox, Link, 
Liebman, Keller, Peale, Marshall and 
Sheen. More recognizably Christian 
and less mentalistic and instrumental- 
ist, more socially conscious and less 
prone to magic, are Fosdick, Jones, 
Trueblood and Merton. Several ear- 
lier writers of devotional books hard- 
ly support the post-1930 picture. 

The sociological method here 
brought to bear produces a report 
which repetitively dwells on its own 
techniques of investigation and stand- 
ards of judgment, but for that reason 
it escapes the accusations of intellec- 
tualism and prejudice which theologi- 
cal critiques have almost invited. While 
the authors reveal little sophistication 
in their employment of ‘some theo- 
logical concepts (e.g., “the Protestant 
ethic”), they are generally sensitive 
and sensible on this score. The range 
of sociological and psychological the- 
ories and studies which has contribut- 
ed to their work remains, however, 
broader than that of historical and 
theological studies. Their constant at- 
tention to the cultural context and 
functions of popular American religion 
as demonstrated by this literature 
gives convincing weight to their in- 
terpretation of it as one among many 
features of modern American mass 
culture. WituiaM A. CLEBSCH 
Episcopal Theological Seminary 
of the Southwest 
Austin, Texas 
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A Short History of Christianity. By 
Martin E. Marty. New York: 
Meridian (Living Age Books, LA 
24), 1959. 384 pp. $1.45, Canada 
$1.60. 

The Story of the Christian Church. 

By WrintHror S. Hupson. New 

York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. 

xii, 107 pp. $2.25. 

These two popular histories, writ- 
ten by first-rate historians, are beam- 
ed at quite -different audiences. Ad- 
dressing the “quality paperback” 
trade, Marty has “tried simply to take 
hold of a great story and then. . . to 
stay out of its way.” He has done 
well on both counts. Finely indicat- 
ing the greatness of the story, he an- 
alyzes the early, medieval, Reforma- 
tion and modern eras in terms of the 
church’s ideals of oneness, holiness, 
catholicity and apostolicity, and dis- 
plays the contrasts between ideals and 
historical reality. Though he acknowl- 
edges his commitment to the one holy, 
catholic, apostolic church, he treats 
its history critically and penetratingly. 
The book nicely combines panoramic 
sweep with balanced proportion, and 
interpretative insight with literary 
verve. It is marred by several inac- 
curacies, an overloading of minor 
names, and occasional patches of lit- 
erary fog, but these defects do not 
obscure its excellence. 

Hudson’s little book is a study- 
guide for Christian laymen “designed 
to provoke reflection by raising ques- 
tions relevant to our time within the 
context of past Christian experience.” 
Condensing church history into 101 
small pages which also make room for 
“questions to think about,” “sugges- 
tions for further reading,’ and two 
dozen illustrations, Hudson tells his 
story with clarity and sharp focus. 
This focus he achieves, however, by 
concentrating almost exclusively on 
the history of the freedom of -the 
church, presented from an American 
Baptist point of view. The author 
pays a price for this singlemindedness. 
He gives no explicit attention to such 
themes as worship, the missionary en- 
terprise, doctrine, ethical patterns, the 
interplay of Christendom and cul- 


tures. He does not even mention the 
Apostles’ Creed or Augustine. The 
post-Reformation story deals only 
with English and American Protes- 
tantism. This choice will likely deter- 
mine the use of the book. Those for 
whom the freedom of the church is 
the central and all-important theme 
of Christian history will use it as a 
laymen’s introduction to the story of 
the Christian church. Protestants who 
insist that one cannot unfold the story 
of the church without explicitly 
weaving in these other strands may 
still use it profitably as a thought- 
provoking guide for studying an ex- 
ceedingly important theme. 

Rosert H. FiscHer 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary 
Maywood, Illinois 





Understanding Roman Catholicism. 
By WintHrop S. Hunson. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 
1959, 192 pp. $3.50. 

A Protestant Speaks his Mind. By 
IL1on T. Jones. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1960. 237 pp. 
$3.95. 

Roman Catholicism and the Ameri- 
can Way of Life. Edited by THomas 
T. McAvoy, C.S.C. Notre Dame, 
Ind.: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1960. 248 pp. $4.50. 

The Riddle of Roman Catholicism. 
By Jaroscav Petikan. New York 
and Nashville: The Abingdon Press, 
1959. 272 pp. $4.00. 


Primer on Roman Catholicism for 

Protestants. (Revised edition.) By 

STANLEY I. Stuser. New York: 

Association Press, 1960. 276 pp. 

$3.50. 

1959 and 1960 have been years not- 
able for publication of many books 
about Roman Catholicism. Some of 
those particularly interesting to church 
historians are reviewed in this place. 
They differ in many ways, but possess 
in common a concern about the place 
of the Roman Catholic Church in rela- 
tion to the world problems of our day. 
Not one of them is strictly historical 
in nature, but none ignores the his- 
torical background. They are address- 
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ed to audiences of different nature, 
either scholarly or popular. Taken 
together, they offer an amazingly vari- 
ed picture of contemporary Roman 
Catholicism. 

Beginning with the most outspoken- 
ly critical approach, the volume by 
Ilion T. Jones, A Protestant Speaks 
His Mind, comes to attention. It is 
well that the book carries this title, for 
it neatly avoids what would otherwise 
be a major complaint. This is cer- 
tainly not an “objective” treatment. 
It is not intended to be. The author, 
professor of practical theology at San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, has 
some strong opinions regarding Ro- 
man Catholicism and wants to express 
them. His motivation arises from what 
he terms the “Irenic Movement,” 
which he regards with deep suspicion 
as threatening to sell out the Protes- 
tant position. He believes that modern 
attempts to define the “catholicity of 
Protestantism” need to be balanced 
with emphases on the evangelicity of- 
Protestantism. Church historians will 
find nothing new or exciting anywhere, 
and most of the documentation is a 
common mixture of secondary ma- 
terials. His rather partisan approach 
results in frequent contradictions, non- 
sequiturs, and unsubstantiated allega- 
tions. But no one can easily dismiss 
the forthright and courageous man- 
ner in which the author rises to the 
defense of evangelical Protestantism. 
He will not be put down by fears 
about bigotry or intolerance. This 
book is the most personal statement 
of allt: 

Much more restrained in style and 
procedure, although not less critical 
of Roman Cathoiicism, especially at 
the level of its influence on the com- 
mon life and the “American ideal,” 
is Understanding Roman Catholicism 
by Winthrop S. Hudson, professor 
of church history in Colgate-Rochester 
Theological Seminary. His book is 
planned as a commentary on major 
Roman Catholic pronouncements in 
the last one hundred years. A chap- 
ter each is devoted to the Vatican 
Council Constitution of 1870, the en- 
cyclical of 1885 by Leo XIII on the 
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Christian Constitution of States, vari- 
ous statements of Leo XIII and Pius 
XII on Christian democracy, and en- 
cyclicals of Pius XII in the 1950’s, on 
the subject of Catholic Action. Be- 
tween helpful introductions and con- 
clusions the author arranges his chap- 
ters in such a way as to present a 
basic document in its historical situa- 
tion, quotes the document in transla- 
tion, and offers a point by point com- 
mentary. Two useful appendices on 
special problems concerning papal 
control and ex cathedra statements are 
included. This book is also intended 
for a popular audience, although the 
materials are thoroughly scholarly. 
No points of interest pertaining ex- 
clusively to professional church his- 
torians are covered—for example re- 
cent Protestant research on the posi- 
tion of Peter in the Church. Hudson’s 
main theme is explication of the “Ro- 
man obedience.” This obligation laid 
on Roman Catholics of obedience as 
subjects of an absolute monarch is, he 
convincingly argues, a threat to Amer- 
ican democracy. As a combined source 
book of important documents and a 
discerning commentary on them, this 
book can be recommended for gen- 
eral use. 

Stuber’s Primer on Roman Cathol- 
icism for Protestants is a reissue and 
revision of an old standby. Although 
brought up to date, it is essentially 
the same book. The author has at- 
tempted to offer an objective presenta- 
tion of Roman Catholic beliefs and 
practices, relying on Roman Catholic 
sources, and then to present the Prot- 
estant position on these diverse topics. 
The result is a handbook. It is quite 
elementary in most respects, but con- 
tains surprising data not readily avail- 
able. The main weakness is extreme 
brevity and_ superficiality, together 
with a sort of impersonal dissection 
of the subject at hand. This book is 
useful as an  answer-to-questions 
handbook. 

An entirely different kind of book is 
The Riddle of Roman Catholicism by 
Jaroslav Pelikan of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago Divinity School. 
This volume documents a process of 
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deep soul searching on fundamental 
issues of the Christian faith as en- 
countered by one who, standing firm- 
ly on the ground of confessional Lu- 
theranism, looks candidly at Roman 
Catholicism in this world of ecumenic- 
al concern. The author argues that 
we must look seriously at this church 
because—not in spite—of the fact that 
we are products|of the Reformation. 
He hopes that his pages will find an 
audience among Roman Catholics al- 
so, who may be willing to view their 
church from the perspective of an 
outsider. 

The hallmark of this book is its re- 
markable balance of appreciation and 
criticism. If the author finds fault in 
anything Roman Catholic — and he 
finds much —— he hastens to point 
out some correlative Protestant weak- 
ness. In fact one comes to ex- 
pect a sort of this-hurts-me-more- 
than-it-does-you technique. Maybe it 
is overdone. In the general outline 
the book reveals a most impressive 
mastery of far-ranging material. First 
comes the evolution of Roman Ca- 
tholicism, the main historical part. 
Then follows the genius of Roman 
Catholicism, in which doctrines and 
practices peculiar to Rome are dis- 
cussed. And finally comes a theological 
approach to Roman Catholicism in 
terms relevant to the Ecumenical 
Movement. A major emphasis is plac- 
ed on the difference between pre- and 
post-Tridentine Roman Catholicism, 
rightly so in the mind of this review- 
er. A major ecumenical task is the fill- 
ing of the chasm dug by Trent. The 
author deals equally with such, august 
dogmas as papal infallibility and such 
popular trivia as novenas and holy 
water. Parts of the work are frank- 
ly based on selected secondary sources 
—as for example, Chapter xi (see 
note 4). Other parts are impressive 
with primary references. 

Sometimes Pelikan appears to be 
too optimistic. In discussing the issue 
of tradition versus Scripture he says 
Protestants have rediscovered the 
value of tradition and Roman Cathol- 
ics have begun anew to listen to the 
Scriptures. This is quite true. But 


the undercurrent of yearning for ulti- 
mate unity in Christ leads to repeat- 
ed expression of hopes that are not 
viable in the spiritual climate in which 
we live. And yet this is the appeal of 
this book, that it strongly moves in 
a direction, apparently a blind alley, 
full of potential discovery. Who can 
tell of the end of the road until he has 
gone on the way? Surely this book 
will cause stirrings among Roman 
Catholics. These stirrings will be 
more than the usual negative reac- 
tions. Surely this book wil! bring 
Protestants sharply back to a prime 
factor of their own Reformation—the 
reality of the Roman Catholic Church. 
This church cannot be ignored. It will 
not go away. It will not become Anti- 
Christ. It cannot be trodden under- 
foot. The candid recognition of these 
facts as given constitute the prime 
value of Pelikan’s approach. The 
question posed here is not, How can 
Protestants counteract the Roman 
Catholic menace? but rather, How can 
Protestants come to terms? This book 
is a magnificent appeal for a negotiat- 
ed peace. Not answered is the gnaw- 
ing question of how a peace can be 
negotiated with a power which claims 
exclusive possession of the truth. Al- 
though Roman Catholicism remains 
a riddle after this book, any reader 
ought to be able to see why Abingdon 
Press chose this volume for its siynifi- 
cant Abingdon Award. 

The final volume in this collection 
of Romanalia moves in the opposite 
direction. It consists of a symposium 
by Roman Catholic authors on prob- 
lems associated with Roman Cathol- 
icism and the American Way of Life. 
It is essentially a book by Roman 
Catholics in spite of the inclusion of 
Will Herberg and Winthrop Hudson 
in an introductory section. In fact it 
is two books. The first deals general- 
ly with Catholicism in America. The 
second is devoted entirely to specific 
problems of immigration. Both are 
illuminating. The reader encounters 
occasional unexpected frankness in 
analysis of Catholicism, and he also 
encounters equally occasional expected 
failure in understanding of Protes- 
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tantism. Various authors remark on 
the unimpressive record of Roman 
Catholics in works of conversion and 
on the limitations of “ghetto Cathol- 
icism” and the negations of a mi- 
nority complex. On the other hand 
authors sometimes too easily draw in- 
vidious comparisons about standards 
of church membership in the Roman 
Catholic Church as over against Prot- 
estant churches. “The standards of 
admission into most Protestant church- 
es are much lower than the require- 
ments of the Catholic Church.” An 
interesting discussion of Puritanism 
takes off with a definition thereof as 
“either virtue or a reign of terror.” 
Perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of all is the spirited defense of Ro- 
man Catholicism as in essence com- 
pletely free from Puritanism. The 
Legion of Decency is evidence of the 
insidious penetration of Puritan prej- 
udices into American Roman Cathol- 
icism. 

The question is asked, “To what ex- 
tent are Catholics in this country 
true Americans?” The attempts to 


answer are not sufficiently successful 
to turn the edge of the many ques- 
tions raised in the other books dealt 
with in this review. Most particular- 
ly avoided is the basic issue of obedi- 
ence to Rome. But this failure should 
not obscure the well-meaning effort, 
in the spirit of Cardinal Gibbons, to 
place Roman Catholicism meaningful- 
ly in the framework of American 
democracy. Reading this book, one 
is somewhat relieved of tensions arous- 
ed anew in a year when another Ro- 
man Catholic has been offered a 
chance at the presidency of the Unit- 
ed States. One may hope that there 
may come about a further development 
of the tendency welcomed by the 
authors toward the Americanization 
of Roman Catholicism. One may hope 
also that this will not mean also its 
secularization. The book is most use- 
ful as a series of interpretive studies, 
and especially useful as a sociological 
study of the contemporary Roman 
Catholic immigrant. 

FREDERICK A. Norwoop 
Garrett Biblical Institute 
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